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FRED HESS &,SON 


Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


AVA CONVENTION MEETINGS WILL BE HELD IN CONVENTION HALL 


One of the largest and best-equipped auditoriums in the country, 
Atlantic City’s Convention Hall contains 20 meeting rooms which 
range in seating capacity from 100 to 40,000, all equipped with 
excellent voice amplification systems. One of the two organ con- 
soles is the largest in the world. Thousands of feet of floor space 
will meet the needs of exhibitors. Convention Hall is within a 
few minutes walk of all headquarters and cooperating hotels for 
the AVA Convention. 
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This month’s cover shows the main building of the William 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
This privately-endowed vocational school enjoys an excellent 
reputation as one of America’s most progressive vocational train- 
ing centers. Founded in 1914, Dunwoody Institute has con- 
tributed much in the way of methods and procedures and pro- 
fessional leadership to the strengthening of vocational education. 

















FREE ENTERPRISE..... . Editorial 


ILLIONS of words have been written to expiain 

the advantages of what is called free enterprise; 

there has been a vast symposium upon this subject. 

For a hundred years some of the best minds in the world 

have been writing books and making speeches about 
free enterprise. 

Yet day after day we hear the complaint that what 
this country and the world need is a clear discussion 
of free enterprise that can be understood by the common 
man. We can’t see what may be lacking in the liter- 
ature now available—if we knew we would write some- 
thing that would be the most effective ever written. 

We confess that we don’t know how to improve on the 
job already done. 

The truth is that the same things must be said over 
and over again. Advertisers realize that constant repe- 
tition sells their products. They are in there pitching 
day in and day out, and that is the job that must be 
done to bring home to the peoples of the world the 
tremendous advantages of a government, an industry, 


a world operating on the free enterprise principles. 


The ancient Romans had an adage, “Repetitio mat: 
studiorum est” (“Repetition is the mother of learning”’). 
Those of us experienced in teaching Industrial Edv- 


cation realize how truly this applies to teaching. Ou 


job is never done; in fact, education in itself is never | 


finished. The person who decides that he is educated 
has in no uncertain terms signed his death certificate. 
He is certainly dead from the standpoint of further con- 
tributing to himself or humanity. Therefore, let’s stay 
in there and pitch, always looking forward to new ways 
of teaching and doing things within this free enterprise 
nation of ours. We then can make sure we do not die 
before they carry us out to the cemetery on the hill and 
eulogize us for our service to the boys and girls who will 
have the responsibilities of keeping the Free Enterprise 


System working. 


J. C. WOODIN, 
Vice President, Industrial Education, 


American Vocational Association. 
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F. A. R. HOFFEDITZ RETIRES 


DIRECTOR OF YORK’S COOPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL 


EDUCATION PROGRAM COMPLETES 


THIRTY-ONE 


YEARS OF SERVICE IN OLDEST PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


F RED A. R. HOFFEDITZ, the man who greets 1,500 

former students annually on their birthdays, will re- 
tire as Director of Vocational Industrial Education for 
York, Pennsylvania June 30, 1949. The city of York 
has maintained a cooperative industrial education pro- 
gram continuously since 1911, 
the oldest public school pro- 
gram in the country. Fred 
Hoffeditz has been identified 
with the York cooperative 
program since 1918, and has 
been its director since 1920. 
One of Mr. Hoffeditz’s inno- 
vations when he took over as 
director was to institute his 
unique plan for keeping track 
of the graduates of the indus- 
trial course. Each year on his 
birthday, each of the 1,574 
graduates of the York coop- 
erative industrial course re- 
ceives a birthday greeting 
from Fred with a return post- 
card calling for certain infor- 
mation about the graduate. 
He hears from over 80 per cent 
of these former students an- 
nually, and in a five-year 
period can account for virtu- 
ally the whole group. Mr. 
Hoffeditz attributes this high 
return to several factors, one 
the unique community inter- 
est in the program, another 
the fact that no questions are 
asked about earnings or finan- 
cial status. 

On March 10, 1949, Fred’s 
former students greeted him 
on his sixty-sixth birthday. The cafeteria of the Wil- 
liam Penn Senior High School was taxed to its capacity 
of 350, and many requests for reservations were declined. 
York High School industrial graduates came from ten 
states and the District of Columbia to greet their friend 
and counselor, There were presidents and vice-presi- 
dents of corporations, superintendents and minor execu- 
tives galore. Not all the graduates had remained in in- 
dustry, as the gathering included clergymen, dentists, 
and a naval captain. On the speaker’s table were piled 
some 400 telegrams, letters and greeting cards from all 
parts of the world from Fred’s “boys.” 

This splendid tribute to Fred A. R. Hoffeditz was a 
merited recognition not only of the exceptional job he 
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FRED A. R. HOFFEDITZ 


Dr. ARTHUR W. FERGUSON 
Superintendent of Schools 
York, Pa. 


has done as York’s vocational director but of his quali- 
ties of manhood, his keen sense of repsonsibility, his 
forthright utterances, his rugged honesty, his genuine 
concern for his boys. These qualities have won for Fred 
a respected and honored place in his community and 
his profession. 

Mr. Hoffeditz, a native of 
Franklin County, Pennsyl- 
vania, was graduated from 
Pennsylvania State College in 
1905 as a mechanical engi- 
neer. After spending thirteen 
years in industry, he joined 
the industrial education de- 
partment of the York High 
School as an instructor in 
drafting in 1918. In Mareh 
of 1920, he became the super- 
visor of the industrial educa- 
tion department. Hence, ex- 
cept for its origin, the history 
of the York cooperative in- 
dustrial course is largely the 
story of Fred Hoffeditz and 
his associates in the industrial 
education department, ten of 
whom have served together for 
more than 25 years. 

The Cooperative Industrial 
Course of the York High 
School drew its original in- 
spiration from the program 
instituted by Dean Herman 
Schneider at the University 
of Cincinnati. York indus- 
trialists attending meetings 
of their trade associations 
learned about Dean Schnei- 
der’s work and were enthusi- 
astic about its possibilities for high school boys. The 
chief figure in the movement was Atreus Wanner, then 
superintendent of the York public schools. ‘Professor’ 
Wanner, as he was affectionately known by the com- 
munity of York, visited Dean Schneider in Cincinnati 
and saw at first hand how the plan worked. One of the 
facts ascertained by Superintendent Wanner was that 
the high school in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, was op- 
erating a cooperative program of industrial education. 
Upon Mr. Wanner’s stimulus, a joint committee repre- 
senting the York School Board and the York Manu- 
facturers’ Association visited Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
May 18, 1911. One of the persons making this journey 
to Fitchburg was Robert E. Gephart, then and now the 
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Executive Secretary of the York Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Throughout the thirty-eight years’ history of 
the cooperative industrial course Mr. Gephart has been 
one of its most valiant champions. 

The committee of York school directors upon its re- 
turn from Fitchburg recommended to the York Board 
of Education the establishment of a cooperative indus- 
trial course in the local high school. The plan started 
originally with one trade, that of machinist, with 5,400 
hours of apprenticeship service, divided into six periods. 
of 900 hours each. The starting rate was seven cents 
an hour and increased gradually until the rate for the 
final period of 900 hours was fifteen cents. The ap- 
prenticeship agreement was between the student and the 
parent as one party and the employer as the second 
party. This interesting clause is taken from the first 
apprenticeship agreement: ‘And I further agree that in 
consideration of such employment the wages or earnings 
of my (son, ward) shall be paid directly to him and I 
hereby release all claim that I now have or may have 
hereafter thereto.” The York School Board directed 
that “suitable diplomas executed by the authorities of 
this school district and countersigned by the respective 
employers” should be issued to the graduates of this 
course. To this day the diplomas issued to graduates of 
the Industrial Course carry an endorsement by the em- 
ployer to the effect that the given trade was learned in 
his establishment. 

Stanley 8. Zweibel, a machinist by trade, and a grad- 
uate of Lehigh University, became the first director of 
the York Cooperative Industrial Course. Before com- 
ing to York, Mr. Zweibel had been in charge of the ap- 
prenticeship school of the Erie Railroad Shops in Dun- 
more, Pennsylvania. In the first year of the course 40 
students were enrolled. 

Mention has been made of the interest of the York 
Manufacturers’ Association. Soon after the course was 
launched, a committee composed of the heads of the five 
largest industries in York recommended the award of 
five gold watches to the highest standing graduates each 
year in the Industrial Education Course. Up to and 
including the 1948 Class, 180 gold watches have been 
awarded by the York Manufacturers’ Association, and 
Mr. Robert E. Gephart, as secretary, has personally 
carried each of these watches to the high school at 
Commencement time. 
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JIM HAYMAN 


Auto Mechanics Shop for Veterans 
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Machine Shop, Wanner Vocational Building 
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York Class in Bricklaying 


In 1915, Mr. Zweibel accepted a position with the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction and 
Gilbert G. Weaver became the new director. M 
Weaver was a graduate of the Williamson Trade School 
and had studied at the University of Chicago and at 
Pennsylvania State College. He came to York fr 
the faculty of the Rankin Trade School, St. Louis. |n 
1918, Mr. Weaver moved on to a larger opportunity a! 
Lewis G. Crater became the third director to head 1 
department. He remained for two years, and in March 
of 1920 Fred A. R. Hoffeditz began his long tenure :s 
vocational director. 

In the early days of the course the shops were housed 
in two old school buildings known as the Duke Street 
buildings. This was the home of the industrial course 
until September, 1927, when quarters were provided in 
the new senior high school] building. 

Although the number of cooperative students fell 
a low figure of 17 during the depression, the cooperative 
course survived and rose to its greatest period of useftil- 
ness during the period 1941-46. Prior to the depression 
dependence was chiefly on industry for the furnishing 
of shop facilities. When industry was no longer able to 


(Continued on page 23) 
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(Operating Principles of Advisory Committees 


Rosert Wetcu, Chief 
Trade and Industrial Education, 
‘ Wisconsin 


"T’ HE following statements are made in the light of 
experience which was begun originally in 1929 when 
the Wisconsin State Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion adopted the idea of using advisory committees. It 
may be said that the first ten years were spent in 
romoting the need for local craft advisory committees 
nd in the organizing of such committees. During that 
eriod not too much was accomplished through the use 
of such committees, but’it is likely that nearly all of the 
mistakes possible in the handling of committees were 
made during the first fifteen years. 

It is probable that the true value of advisory com- 
mittees was not realized until about 1935. State or local 
advisory committees are, of course, composed of equal 
numbers of employers and employees. The membership 
is selected by the organizations which they represent. 
should a committee member represent no organization, 
lhe can represent no one but himself. In the absence of 
any organization the only procedure is to call a mass 
meeting and ask that appointments be made for com- 
mittee membership. This is clumsy and ineffective but 
better than arbitrarily selecting the members. 

State committees are of prime value in the starting 
of a new activity of training, in the establishment of 
trade standards and recommending basic courses of 
study. It is seldom necessary to have a great number 
of state committees. The strength of the whole ad- 
visory committee set up is in the local craft commit- 
tees. There must be no feeling that local committees 
are under the jurisdiction of state committees. Public 
agencies involved or affected by training and individual 
experts may be present at committee meetings as 
consultants. 

In revising our statutes which give legal status to 
advisory committees, it will be noted that, rather than 
have the organization submit a list of names from which 
the school administrator selects his committee, he is to 
accept the committee members which are named by the 
organization. This has been found to be the best 
procedure. Not only is it courteous to the organization 
but changes on the committee can be effected without 
embarrassment to the school administrator. While it 
is perhaps immaterial as to whether the chairman of 
the committee is a layman or the school representative, 
it is important that the school representative be ever 
present and guide the committee in a manner that the 
maximum benefit will be received. In the formative 
period of the committee it is probably wise for a school 
representative to act as chairman. 

The committee, of course, is not a public board but 
recommends certain activities and policies to the con- 
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stituted boards responsible for any part of the training. 
It might be added that the recommendation of a well- 
trained and experienced committee is seldom wrong. 
One important function of a local committee is to assist 
in the interviewing and recommending of apprentice 
candidates. The value of having a prospective appren- 
tice appear before a committee is a wholesome thing in 
that it impresses the youth with a sense of responsibility 
and brings the committee members in first hand contact 
in the guidance and counseling of the youth entering 
apprenticeship. 

I have yet to see the committee that has been any- 
thing but kind and helpful to the apprentice applicant 
whose attitude is right. On the other hand, I have 
seen drastic treatment given to both employers and 
apprentices where there was carelessness involved and 
deliberate violation of the terms of the apprenticeship. 
A committee is highly valuable, of course, in reviewing 
the related instruction which the apprentice gets in 
school and can be of tremendous assistance in support- 
ing the vocational teacher in the limitation of such in- 
struction to actual related training. The committee 
also can give the finest of assistance in recommending 
units of trade extension instruction which will tend to 
upbuild the trade and keep the mechanics abreast of 
changing conditions. 

One very important factor is in the procedure in 
conducting meetings. Any body that is purely advisory 
in character seldom has the need for formal motions. 
Specific quotations of the comments of the members 
should seldom be quoted in the reports. Specific quota- 
tions in such reports tend to restrict spontaneous ex- 
pression of the opinions of the committee members in 
important matters. It may be generally deemed a 
mistake to call the reports of committee meetings 
“Minutes.” Reports often indicate by the verbiage used 
that the committee assumed prerogative and power not 
within their rights; and, while it must be recognized 
that committee members are often carried away with 
enthusiasm to do what they consider the right thing, 
the choice of words in expressing the action of the com- 
mittee is often unfortunate. Such expressions in reports 
as “the committee recommends the approval of” should 
be used instead of “the committee voted to approve” 
and the committee asks someone or some organization 
to “reconsider a ruling in the light of” instead of “the 
committee rejected the ruling.” 

The items emphasized here might seem of small 
significance compared with the total importance of the 
work of advisory committees; however, not unlike any 
mechanism, the lack of proper function of any of the 
small vital parts results in failure. 








VIRGINIA’S FIFTH 





bD. E. State Conference 


RicHarp DraliNneE 
Area Supervisor of Distributive Education in Virginia 


“FT7HIS conference is really unbelievable unless you 

have actually seen it yourself! During the meet- 
ings of this Retail Personnel Conference the reason for 
the immense vitality of the Virginia D. E. program has 
been revealed to me. It is the active enthusiastic par- 
ticipation by the merchants and educators of the state 
in a common cause—the betterment of current retailing 
practices and devising training methods towards a 
definite goal. You in Virginia are far ahead of most 
states in this program, and I know now why it is so.’’ 
These were the reactions of Harry Q. Packer, State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education for the state of 
Delaware, who visited the Fifth Annual Retail Person- 
nel Conference held in Richmond, Virginia, March 16 
and 17. Once more business and education joined in a 
concerted effort during the unique conference. Over 
150 merchants and Distributive Education personnel 
were in attendance, where the theme “Back to Better 
Selling” was presented. 

For several years prior to the holding of the first 
State Conference for Leaders in Personnel in 1945, 
many merchants throughout Virginia had become 
increasingly aware of the importance of personnel in 
successful merchandising. Realizing that mutual prob- 
lems existed and that possible solutions to individual 
problems could often be found through group discus- 
sions, the Division of Distributive Education made it 
possible for Virginia merchants to meet with coordi- 
nators of Distributive Education for these stated 
purposes: 

1. To help clarify current personnel problems. 

2. To discuss methods which will result in solutions to 
some problems. 

3. To maintain a state merchants coordinating 
committee. 

4. To strengthen backing and understanding of Dis- 
tributive Education. 

5. To advise on the personnel training needs of retail- 
ing for the ensuing year. 

At the conference retailers were able to participate 
in a discussion by a typical customer, average sales- 
person and representative store owners on the topic: 
“What Does Better Selling Mean to You?” Ways in 
which stores might recruit the best material for employ- 
ment and encourage interest in retailing as a career 
were discussed by a panel of store experts, and con- 
clusions were summarized and published for the in- 
dividual merchants as “take-home pay.” 

“Tt is necessary,” said George A. Palmer, Personnel 
Director of Joseph Horne and Company, Pittsburgh, 
“for us to get ‘Back to Better Selling,’ as ‘Selling’ is 
again essential to the success of our retail stores in the 
period ahead. Since we have lost sight of some of the 
simple elements of selling, it will be the part of wisdom 
for all of us to review them. Once that has been done 
we will realize that skill in applying these elements 
doesn’t just happen. It only comes through constant, 
competent training and careful supervision. Retailers 
must call upon every resource to provide this training, 
and there is no other agency suited to the purpose as 
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the Distributive Education program.” Mr. Palmer was 
one of the key speakers at the conference. 

Another key speaker, Florence Luman Fisk, Person 
nel Consultant, said: “The biggest job we have to d 
is to motivate our staffs to Better Selling so that actio: 
comes from within the individual. Better Selling wil! 
not be accomplished by executive order nor will th 
most imaginative and hard-working training depart 
ment achieve it without management’s willingness to 
spend money, thought and time on motivation. Th 
Distributive Education program is an invaluable tool, 
but all the tools, wood, brick, mortar and men cannot 
put up a house unless the owner of the ground wants a 
house put there.” 

As to the success of the conferences in arriving at 
these objectives, William Nordlinger, Merchandise 
Manager of Rice’s Fashion Corner, Norfolk, said, in a 
summarization statement made from the floor during 
one session: “The benefits of previous conferences 
have been apparent in many ways but there was a 
greatly significant development in this conference that 
we merchants heartily endorse. That is the develop- 
ment of statistical measurement of customer attitudes 
upon which we can base our training plans. The report 
which Raymond Munsch, of Miller and Rhoads, made 
after a detailed analysis of customer viewpoints was, 
to me, the most revealing material of the entire confer- 
ence. This survey was made by the Staff and students 
of the School of Distributive Education, Richmond 
Professional Institute. It showed that the customer is 
pleased with our merchandising methods, our complet: 
stocks and modern stores but is still critical of our sales- 
people in many definite ways. We should build our 
training courses on solid facts and not on assumptions 
taken out of the past. This is the day of the trainer 
in our stores, and a reliable customer survey can help us 
more than any other approach known.” 

In planning for the 1949 conference, the Merchants 
Coordinating Committee expressed a desire to hold 
their meeting concurrently with that of the State Con- 
ference of Associated Distributors Clubs of Virginia. 
By their attendance at the banquet and closing session 
of the students’ convention, the merchants were able t: 
see in action their home town delegate, as well as thy 
delegates from the 32 Distributors Clubs from hig! 
schools throughout the state. The objective of the Dis- 
tributors Clubs, shown by their activities of the pasi 
year as summarized at the State Convention, paralle: 
the objectives of many adult civic organizations. Lead- 
ership qualities developed through club activity, in the 
retail training class and job experience all aim at the 
training of future business leaders as well as specialists 
in the distributive field. From the enthusiasm shown 
by the merchants and the students, it was apparent that 
this unique gathering of merchants, students and edu- 
cators was of benefit to all of them. It should result, 
as well, in the practical unification of the three in 
genuine demonstration of democratic forces in the new- 
est branch of our educational organization, Distributive 
Education. 
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C. W. Spain 
Principal, Apprentice Training School 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Woodworking Shop 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS LATER 


ry7HE Apprentice Training School is in its twenty- 
4. fifth year of service to Detroit and vicinity in 
providing related subjects training for apprentices in 
the building and other trades. It is one of a number of 
similar programs now in operation throughout the 
country as part of a program to fill the country’s need 
for skilled mechanics. This need was brought to public 
attention during the first world war when most of the 
skilled mechanics came from European countries and 
little or no provision was made in the United States 
for a plan of apprenticeship whereby the needs of the 
country could be met from within. World War I cut 
off the supply to the extent that the problem was 
brought to the attention of Congress. An enabling act 
providing financial aid to local areas for training of 
apprentices was passed by Congress with the basic pro- 
visions that the training be composed of on-the-job 
instruction and in-school related instruction and that 
teachers be skilled mechanics in the trade. The estab- 
lishment and administration of programs was delegated 
to the respective states. Within the Detroit area the 
building trades were the first to take advantage of these 
provisions, and regular day classes in bricklaying and 
plastering were begun in 1924 with a total membership 
of 126. Other building trades joined the program as 
time went on. The pattern making and printing trades, 
which desired similar training, also joined the school 
program. Related instruction classes for the manufac- 
turing and service trades were established as divisions 
of other schools of the city, but the Apprentice Training 
School remained unique in that its membership is 
entirely made up of apprentices. 

With the demand for skilled mechanics following the 
termination of World War II, the value of the appren- 
tice training program took on added significance as 
reflected in the increase in membership of the Appren- 
tice Training School from approximately 500 to over 
3,000, of which 80 per cent are veterans. Membership 
in the program is naturally limited by the extent to 
which apprentices can be employed in industry. At the 
present writing, the following trades are represented 
in the school program: 
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Length of 
Training Period Enrollment 


Trade Hours Years 1/1 49 
Bricklaying 7,000 3% 408 
Carpentry 8,000 4 809 
Electrical Construction 8,000 4 380 
Metal Lathing 6,000 3 23 
Millmen 7,000 3% 78 
Millwrights 7,000 3h 26 
Painting and Decorating 6,000 3 103 
Pattern Making 10,000 5 106 
Plastering 8,000 4 158 
Plumbing 10,000 5 252 
Printing 12,000 6 155 
Resilient Floor Decorators 6,000 3 110 
Sheet Metal Workers 8,000 4 290 
Steamfitting 10,000 5 97 
*Tile Setting 6,000 3 25 

Total 3,020 


It will be noted probably that some of the trades 
require only three years, while others require four to 
six years of training. The term of apprenticeship has 
frequently been criticized as being too long. However, 
in view of the conditions that prevail in the training 
process, such as periodic lay-offs; differences in the 
quantity, quality, and variety of on-the-job experience 
and instruction; differences in individual aptitude, etc., 
those familiar with the qualifications of the skilled 
mechanic have arrived at these periods as a basic mini- 
mum. This does not preclude the desirability of an 
occasional re-examination of the conditions, but it does 
emphasize that the term of apprenticeship can best be 
judged by those who know the trade. Adjustment is 
sometimes made in individual cases to allow credit for 
previous experience or other special considerations that 
may justify shortening of the apprenticeship term. 

The primary function of the school is to provide the 
related training required in the apprenticeship stand- 
ards devised by joint action of labor and management 
of the trade. This includes such subjects as trade 
mathematics, blueprint reading, plan reading and 


* Must work as a helper for two years to obtain first year 
credit on apprenticeship. 





sketching, study of materials and their use, etc. In ad- 
dition, a limited amount of practice in manipulative 
skills involving use of tools and materials of the trade 
is given for those skills that cannot be readily obtained 
on the job. However, manipulative skills are primarily 
developed on the job under the supervision of a skilled 
mechanic. In his book, Educating for Industry, Wil- 
liam F. Patterson, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, has this to say regarding the division 
of “on-the-job” and “related” training: 

“In general, manipulative skills are taught on the job 
and theoretical subjects are dealt with in school. There 
are exceptional situations where those responsible for 
job training find it impossible to give training and 
experience in all the minute operations necessary to 
reach all-around proficiency. Where this is true, 
splendid arrangements have often been made whereby 
the school] fills this gap.” 

The teachers in the Apprentice Training School have 
been selected generally from the ranks of industry in 
the belief that the teacher must bring to the school 
classroom a background of practical experience. How- 
ever, a public school teacher has responsibility to the 
community for developing desirable attitudes in the 
apprentices towards their complex responsibilities as 
citizens in our democracy, as well as teaching the 
knowledge and skill of the trade. In order to assist the 
teacher in accomplishing these objectives, an in-service 
teacher training program is provided. It is here that 
teaching units are developed as an aid to the instrue- 
tional program. 

The apprentice program of which this is a part has 
the following salient features: 

a. The apprentice must be accepted by the Joint 
Apprenticeship Committee for the trade in order to 
attend related training classes. 

b. The apprentice attends school one full day every 
two weeks or one half-day every week. 

c. The apprentice is paid for the time in school at 
the same rate he is paid for his time on the job. 

d. The apprentice wage scale is progressive in ac- 
cordance with training status and represents a specific 
percentage of the journeyman wage rate. 

e. There is a school registration fee of $5.00 and a 
material fee of $10.00 charged each apprentice for the 
school year. 

f. The time spent on manipulative work in the school 
differs with the trade, generally ranging from 20 per 
cent to 40 per cent. 

g. In general, age limits are between 18 and 25 at 
time of entry into the program, although exceptions are 
sometimes made. 

h. Upon completion of apprenticeship, the apprentice 
receives a certificate of completion from the Federal 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and is accepted into his trade 
as a journeyman. 

The peculiar nature of the apprenticeship program 
‘auses a number of organizations to be associated in its 
administration. A list of these organizations and their 
principal functions is briefly presented below: 

1. Labor and Management represented by the Joint 

Apprenticeship Committee for each trade. 
a. Set up apprenticeship standards with guid- 
ance of the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
b. Provide on-the-job training control. 
c. Advise on basic policies of the school. 
d. Recommend instructors. 
e. Approve apprentice applicants. 
f. Dispose of problem cases. 





Soldering Instruction 


2. Detroit Board of Education. 


a. Establish basic policies of the school with the 
Joint Apprenticeship Committees acting in 
advisory capacity. 

b. Provide related training facilities, including 
some materials and equipment for manipu- 
lative work. 

c. Provide instruction. 

d. Supervise the related training. 

e. Provide school administration, payroll, en- 
gineer and janitor service, etc. 

3. State Board of Control for Vocational Education. 

a. Approve training program. 

b. Certify instructors. 

c. Provide teacher training. 

d. Make partial re-imbursement from Smith- 
Hughes funds for teacher salaries. 

4. Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

a. Promotion of apprenticeships. 

b. Assist apprenticeship committees in devising 
standards. 

c. Process apprenticeship agreements and insure 
that standards are maintained. 

5. Veterans Administration. 

a. Provides G.I. benefits for apprentice veteran, 
including tools, books, tuition, subsistance 
allowance. 

b. Makes periodic check on training facilities 
and training program where veterans are 
concerned. 

Financing of the apprenticeship program is princi- 
pally accomplished by the following means: 
1. Industry (Labor and Management). 

a. Pay apprentice for day in school. 

b. Donate some material and equipment tor 
manipulative training at school. 

c. Members of the Joint Apprenticeship Com- 
mittees donate their services. 

d. Labor and management donate clerical serv- 
ice for committee functions in some trades 

2. Board of Education. 

a. Pay teacher and school clerical salaries. 

b. Pay for plant operation. 

c. Provide classroom equipment. 

d. Provide material for manipulative training. 

e. Provide auxiliary clerical services for some 

(Continued on page 20) 
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JoHN F. SHEA 
. Superwser of Teacher Training 
Massachusetts Division of Vocational Education 


Improving Voeational Teaching 


N educational circles one needs only to use the phrase 
“audio-visual aids” to attract interest and attention. 
These aids are fundamental in their appeal to learning 
through all the senses. We in the field of vocational 
education believe that all of our vocational training has 
the appeal of audio-visual training practically applied. 

\ocational education is up-to-date in other particu- 
lars as well. It has the modern outlook and is perhaps 
a little ahead of the educational procession in its pro- 
gra of professional improvement for teachers of voca- 
tional schools, supervised by the Division of Vocational 
Education of the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
eation, 

\Ve subscribe to the thesis that professional improve- 
ment of teachers must be continuous, and therefore never 
reaches an ultimate. It is prescribed, persistent, personal, 
purposeful, and professional. This article will expand 
on these characteristics. 


We Must Look Ahead 


There comes to the state vocational office at regular 
intervals a publication issued by the State Street Trust 
Company of Boston entitled, “Looking Ahead to Better 
Things to Come.” Both its title and contents are sig- 
nificant. Edueation as a whole must always look ahead 
to better things to come, and therefore those engaged 
in teaching must be constantly on the alert in preparing 
themselves to bring about the better things. Neither 
preparation for teaching nor teaching itself should re- 
main static in a world of changing knowledge, ideas, 
materials, and machines. 

“Looking Ahead to Better Things to Come” tells of 
new things that are being developed by the great Amer- 
ican teams of science and industry—things which may 
give us better living in the years ahead. 

In our vocational schools pupils must learn how to 
construct, use, and maintain these new things as they 
come into general use. How can they do so unless their 
instructors themselves have first mastered the new de- 
velopments? Only persistent professional improvement, 
directed to this specifie objective, will satisfy the needs. 
Consistent trade contact and periodic working experi- 
ence with these new developments is a distinctive fea- 
ture of professional improvement work required of voca- 
tional teachers. 

A ease to illustrate both the need and the procedure 
is the story of a teacher of a course in electronics. 
Through his work in industry on a professional im- 
provement basis, he sought to add to his equipment, 
knowledge, and skill in the field of television. He 
learned the fundamental principles and the basic skills 
of “video” operation and maintenance while thus em- 
ployed. This form of professional improvement is rec- 
ognized officially as fundamentally important for trade 
instruction. Therefore each instructor, in his original 
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contract, accepts an obligation to undertake a continu- 
ing program of professional improvement which includes 
this feature. 

Sometimes, in the selection of trade instructors, the 
local authorities employ one whose mechanical interest 
and genius inspire him to fulfill that phase of profes- 
sional improvement recounted in the case of the instrue- 
tor of electronics. As is often true of the genius, he is 
likely to develop his mechanical interests more com- 
pletely than he is to develop his skill in teaching tech- 
niques. This instructor’s professional improvement 
needs are patently in the direction of improvement in 
his teaching techniques. Thus his professional improve- 
ment should, in part at least, take the form of addi- 
tional training in methods of teaching or courses in 
English, mathematics, drawing, science, sociology, eco- 
nomics, vocational guidance and testing, occupational 
or educational surveys, or any volunteer undertaking 
which will be of benefit to the students, the schools, and 
the teaching profession. 


Personal Need Considered 


Vocational professional improvement is always deter- 
mined on the basis of personal need for the development 
of the individual instructor in his field of service. It 
becomes a prescribed pattern by official regulation which 
requires first the approval of the local director and sec- 
ondly of the state supervisor. In the prescription of the 
personal range of professional improvement work un- 
dertaken by the individual instructor, there is always 
the objective that the instructor shall be made more 
useful to the cause and to the school in which he earns 
his livelihood. 

Thus our program of professional improvement is 
prescribed because it is regulated by the local director 
and by the Division of Vocational Education. It is 
persistent because of the twin necessities of keeping up 
to date both with new developments in the trade and 
the profession. It is personal because the prescribed 
work is fitted to the individual. It is purposeful inas- 
much as it is suited to a specific situation rather than 
to a general situation. It is professional because its 
goal is to make truly professional all instruction offered 
in vocational schools. 

Much of what has already been written has tended to 
emphasize the need for instruction of professional grade 
related to training boys and girls, men and women, to 
earn a living. All publicly supported education, how- 
ever, must serve the fundamental purpose of training 
for good citizenship. The ability to earn one’s living 
is certainly a most important factor of good citizenship. 
Someone has said it in these words: “The best thing a 
man can ever make is a good living for his family; the 
best thing a woman can ever make is a real home for the 
family.” 








Other Requirements 


There are, however, other requirements for good citi- 
zenship. Since the boys and girls in our vocational 
schools are in those schools on a full-time basis, their 
teachers must be prepared to meet the youth needs for 
training in good citizenship, morals, and American 
culture. 

Vocational teachers, when they have met the more 
direct professional improvement needs of their calling 
as trade instructors, must seek also to broaden and de- 
velop their philosophy of vocational education as a 
whole education. Therefore, at suitable stages, instruc- 
tors are encouraged to take courses, wherever they may 
be found, which will enable them better to guide and 
teach boys and girls with respect to developing, phys- 
ically, morally, and ethically, their full potentialities 
for good citizenship. To this end, courses leading to the 
degrees of B.S. and MS. in education (vocational) are 
sponsored by the Division of Vocational Education. 

The State Teachers College at Fitchburg, in coop- 
eration with the Division of Vocational Education, Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Education, will grant the 
degree of bachelor of science in education (vocational) 
to qualified candidates who complete the required work 
as outlined below. 

A Board of Control is responsible for: 

1. Passing upon the qualifications of candidates. 

2. Evaluating the credits presented. 

3. Determining the eligibility of candidates for the 
degree. 

The personnel of the Board of Control is: 

The commissioner of education, the director of the 
Division of Vocational Education, the director of the 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Education and 
State Teachers Colleges, the president of Fitchburg 
State Teachers College, and the dean of men of Fitch- 
burg State Teachers College. 

For admission to the degree work candidates must 
have completed a high school course, or have earned 
the high school certificate of equivalence, and must be 
persons qualified to teach in state-aided vocational 
schools. The requirements cover 120 semester hours of 
approved college work. 


The Master’s Degree 


The State Teachers College at Fitchburg, in coop- 
eration with the Division of Vocational Education, will 
grant the degree of master of education (vocational) to 
qualified candidates who complete the required work as 
outlined below: 

1. History and philosophy of education—eight semes- 
ter hours of credit. 

2. Psychological foundations of education—eight se- 
mester hours of credit. 

3. Courses in vocational education—eight semester 
hours of credit. 

4. Elective graduate courses—eight semester hours 
of credit. 

The total number of semester hours of graduate credit 
required for this degree is thirty-two. 

Students who have completed graduate courses with 
a grade of A or B in an accredited graduate school may 
transfer to this institution, by official transcript, a maxi- 
mum of eight semester hours of credit. In the special 
case of the state teachers colleges of Massachusetts, the 
maximum number of semester hours of graduate credit 
that can be transferred from one college to another is 
sixteen. In every case, at least sixteen hours of graduate 
work must be completed “in residence” at the institution 
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granting the degree. The phrase “in residence” is de- 
fined as “on the campus of the Fitchburg Teachers 
College.” 
Research Projects 

The importance of educational research is emphasized 
in every graduate course. It is the purpose of the grad- 
uate faculty to make intelligent “consumers of researc|;” 
of all the candidates who receive the Ed. M. degre 

Accordingly, a number of research papers will be 
prepared in each course. Two of these research papers 
must be presented to the committee which conducts the 
oral examination. In this oral examination, which 
comes near the end of the course of study, the candi- 
date’s familiarity with pertinent research in two of the 
fields in which he has studied will be tested. Three 
typewritten copies of each of these two research papers 
must be submitted not less than four weeks prior to the 
date set for the oral examination, when the latter is 
scheduled in January or in May. During the summer 
session these papers should be submitted ten days before 
the date of the oral examination. 


Oral Examination 


Near the end of each candidate’s course of study, he 
will be scheduled for an oral examination before the 
members of the Committee on Graduate Study. At this 
time the committee will consider chiefly the candidate's 
grasp of broad educational principles and policies. The 
vandidate will be judged in part by the two research 
papers which he has submitted (in triplicate) to the 
committee. Candidates who have done part of their 
work in other graduate schools should be prepared to 
discuss these “off campus” courses in some detail. 

While the objective of this program of degree granting 
is for purposes of broadening and developing a philos- 
ophy of vocational education as a whole education, it 
does serve a more mundane purpose which was not over- 
looked when, in 1933, M. Norcross Stratton initiated 
this program. Whether wholly justified or not, it is a 
practice followed by a great many school committees to 
determine distribution of salary increments on the basis 
of degrees held. This vocational degree program has 
made it possible for trade teachers to receive this finan- 
cial recognition to which their particular service entitles 
them, as well as to afford them professional standing and 
personal development. 

Mr. Stratton, now director, began his work with the 
Division of Vocational Education as supervisor with 
responsibilities for teacher training and professional im- 
provement. Vocational education was legally estab- 
lished in Massachusetts as a result of the report of the 
Douglass Commission of 1906. The first state-aided 
vocational schools began operation in 1908. A number 
of years immediately following 1908 were required to 
determine and fix the administrative and organizational 
details of this new program of publicly-supported edu- 
‘ation. By 1916, when Mr. Stratton first entered upon 
his duties with the Division of Vocational Education, a 
pattern of organization and administration for voca- 
tional schools had been set. From that time on a steady 
growth and enrichment of teacher-training and proies- 
sional improvement service has taken place under \Ir. 
Stratton’s leadership and direction. The program in its 
present status commands respect not only in our own 
Commonwealth and not only in the vocational service, 
but also throughout the nation wherever teachers are 
needed to train boys and girls, men and women, in prac- 
tical arts, vocational trades and industries, homemak ing, 
agriculture, and distributive occupations. 


(Continwed on page 20) 
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PREPARING INSTRUCTORS FOR THE 
REPUBLIC OF PANAMA’S PROGRAM 


HELEN W. KLANDERUD 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A Vocational Teacher for Panama 


K.TEEDED: a good vocational education! Such an 
4 advertisement wouldn’t raise much comment 

nong those who have been in vocational education 
for some years, for they realize the great need in many 
piaces. 

But in this case the good vocational program is 
needed in Panama, and an American vocational school, 
the William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute in 
Minneapolis, has helped train one of the instructors for 
this new program. 

The student—and now instructor—Mr. Luis Paniza, 
came to Dunwoody for work in the auto department 
several months ago. He was one of a group of persons 
from Central and South America being sent to the 
United States to further his education under the aus- 
pices of the educational foundation of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs. Special representatives of this 
institute are in Central and South American countries 
which cooperate with the Institute, and these represen- 
tatives are aiding in the development of good educa- 
tional programs for those countries. In the Republic of 
Panama, it was decided that there was a need for a good 
vocational education program. It was here that edu- 
cators felt most immediate and useful aid could be given 
to the Panama school system. 

So Mr. Paniza, as one of the future instructors in 
this vocational system, came to Dunwoody to begin his 
training. Already a skilled mechanic, Mr. Paniza was 
out to learn methods of teaching and learning—plus the 
latest developments in the auto field. From the first, a 
special program was worked out for him, whereby he 
got special instructor training and also worked in the 
shops and classes along with the regular students. By 
this method it was felt he could see how the instruction 


was planned, and how well it worked out for the student 
who was trying to learn a trade. 

Mr. Paniza attended the school for six months and 
during that time he took the following courses: Basic 
Auto Electricity, Operation of Auto Electric Units, 
First Course in Engine and Chassis, Course II in 
Engine and Chassis, Auto Mechanical and Electrical 
Applications, Auto Electrical Wiring Systems. 

In the evening school (which offers extension train- 
ing) during that time he studied a special course in 
carburetion. 

The technical points of these courses were covered in 
full by Mr. Paniza—the processes of using distributor 
analyzers and ignition timing equipment; how to as- 
semble and disassemble complete engines, including the 
electrical units, carburetors and fuel systems; the what 
was—and how did you fix—and where did it fit—of 
piston rings, spindle bushings, distributors, transmis- 
sions, brake lines—all the mechanics which go to make 
up the modern auto. 

But, in addition to this, Mr. Paniza was busy with 
his regular instructor training, and absorbing all he 
could of the methods used in teaching; the types of 
equipment used; the training material. After the shop 
work was done, there was class work, but this was 
closely related to the work in the shop and was taught 
by the same man who had taught the work in the shop. 
The instructor in the class emphasized the importance 
of knowing how to do the job—what the job requires 
manually; then worked outward to the mathematics, 
English, etc., involved in the job; and then perhaps to 
something of a slightly broader nature—the place of 
the job in the trade field, ete. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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ALBERTA YOUNG 
Professor in Home Economics Education 
University of Tennessee 


Graduate Student Guidance 


ej JOD guidance procedures and counseling techniques 
at one level are probably good at any educational 
level provided they are adapted to the problems and 
maturity level of the students. Therefore procedures 
and techniques appropriate for use with graduate stu- 
dents may not be entirely different from those used at 
other levels. Nor may the problems of graduate stu- 
dents be entirely different from the problems of people 
at other educational levels. However, there are some 
problems and some guidance procedures and counseling 
techniques which seem important to consider under the 
topic, “Counseling Graduate Students,” and I should 
like to discuss briefly some of these problems, pro- 
cedures and techniques. 

In a consideration of guidance and counseling of 
graduate students the first point I should like to make 
is that I consider guidance one function or aspect of 
the teaching process. It should be an integral part of the 
teaching process, as well as at times being a specialized 
aspect of it. A second point is that we are teaching, 
guiding, counseling the whole individual. The implica- 
tions of working with the total individual are many, but 
the emphasis here is on the recognition of the student in 


relation to her many needs and interests, in relation to, 


all the educational experiences provided for her, and in 
relation to her past and present environment. 

I have been interested as I have talked with graduate 
students concerning their needs, problems and concerns 
in the area of guidance and counseling to find that they 
have started with some of the overall problems. They 
have listed: providing flexible curriculums to meet their 
needs, providing a place for them in the university pro- 
gram, providing opportunities for them to have broaden- 
ing experiences while doing graduate work as contrasted 
with an accumulation of courses, and providing ade- 
quate housing. After discussing these broader problems 
they have then discussed problems which we may say 
have to do with the counseling process, or the faculty 
and student conference, and the ways in which the 
faculty member helps the student deal with personal 
problems. In discussing this faculty-student relation- 
ship the students emphasize the importance of an un- 
derstanding attitude of faculty toward students, of their 
having time to give attention to student problems, of 
their being concerned about these problems, of their 
actually being informed concerning university require- 
ments and giving students accurate information, of their 
being interested in students as people, and of their act- 
ing like “real people” themselves. 

Now I’d like to go back to my first point, that guid- 
ance is one function of teaching, and give a little con- 
sideration to teaching or the scope of that term. We con- 
sider teaching more than the classroom activity and 
guidance bigger than the conference period. But does 
the administration recognize that guidance is one func- 
tion of teaching? Do institutional policies allow staff 
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members time to counsel students? Is this considere«| 
when teaching loads are planned? The time the statf 
members have for working with students, the provision 
the university makes for developing graduate programs, 
and the entrance requirements set up by the admini 
tration and staff are part of the guidance program. Are 
the entrance requirements flexible enough to allow for 
individual needs and interests? Where fixed require- 
ments are necessary, are we able to discuss these wit! 
graduate students in such a way that they understand 
them and see the necessity for them? One graduate 
student told me that she thought that problems, negative 
attitudes, blocks which lasted throughout graduate 
study were created in that first situation in which credits 
were checked. Requirements were handed out without 
the student’s understanding why they existed, or reflec- 
tions were cast on her Alma Mater because of lacks in 
her program. We are usually proud of our Alma Mater 
and students tell me that a real block to a good attitude 
toward required work is often created in that one situa- 
tion. These. problems of entrance requirements, flexi- 
bility in planning programs, ete—things that may be 
considered mechanics of registration are often men- 
tioned as being of great importance. They create prob- 
lems or they allow for happiness, freedom and success 
in graduate study. It seems that this is a faculty- 
administration problem which often could be handled 
more satisfactorily than it is. When it is not well 
handled it may be the beginning of great frustration 
for graduate students. 

Does housing provided offer students the opportunity 
for growth and development? Do the educational ex- 
periences provide this same opportunity? Are thie 
faculty-student contacts outside the classroom or con- 
ference of a type which provide opportunity for student 
growth? The graduate students with whom I have 
talked have expressed a need for, and a desire for, 4 
place in the regular college or university activities 
they want to feel themselves an integral part of tlie 
school—that they really belong to the school; they have 
expressed a desire for social contacts with other gra:- 
uate students and faculty, for opportunities for fun 
and relaxation along with stimulating and challenging 
work, a desire for educational and broadening opp: 


tunities and experiences which provide for an all-round 
development of the person, and a need for housing which 
allows them to live at a satisfactory standard of living. 
In many cases I wonder if adequate consideration on 
the part of the administration and faculty would not 


make housing and living arrangements a basis for many 
of the educational experiences of graduate students. 
These would then be basic to a guidance program. 

A next point which I should like to discuss is some- 
times related to the administrative set-up and sometimes 
related to the counseling techniques of the faculty 
counselor. (We assume that graduate students «re 
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adults both chronologically and emotionally though at 
times we may well question the assumption.) If grad- 
uate students are the adults we assume, they have some 
idea as to what their major interests are and the faculty 
members with whom they want to study. I mention this 
first as an administrative problem. Does the university 
make provision for graduate students to choose their 
professors within a given area? Are they assigned? 
()o some faculty want graduate students for their ma- 
jors and thus make it difficult for graduate students to 
express other preferences or make changes in advisors? 
(Jo staff members make certain decisions concerning a 
-tudent’s abilities and major interests and plan the stu- 
dent’s program on the basis of their decisions without 
iving adequate consideration to student preferences, 
ieelings or interests? When there is a difference in 
opinion here do faculty members use the technique of 
attempting to discourage the student in certain fields, 
nd foreing other experiences? Do they attempt to help 
the student clarify for herself her problems, abilities, 
needs, and opportunities, so that the student can make 
the decision and be satisfied with the choice? This 
problem of choosing major professors and major inter- 
ests often causes students more frustrations than many 
faculty members realize. The student sometimes gets 
nto a relationship problem with the faculty member 

ith whom her work was begun, and decides to accept 
this professor’s guidance or area in order to finish her 
work even though the emphasis she wanted is neglected. 
As faculty advisors I wonder if we are sensitive to this 
relationship. If sensitive to it, are we able and willing 
to help the student clarify her problems and make her 
decisions? 

What are some of the ways in which we may help a 
student clarify her problem?* One may be by reflect- 
ing to the student her expressed idea, attitude, value, 
feeling or problem. We repeat what she has said. She 
may “hear” for the first time what she has said, or felt. 
Repeating the idea expressed but in other ways may 
serve the same general purpose of reflecting to the stu- 
dent the problem she has stated. A second way in which 
clarification may be carried on is to ask for definitions 
of key words and phrases, or the central idea, or to 
ask for illustrations, examples, analogies. As the stu- 
dent illustrates her meanings, defines terms, or gives 
examples, she may begin to develop insight into the 
situation. A third method of clarifying is that of pre- 
senting apparent inconsistencies, contrasting one state- 
ment of interests, abilities, achievements or opportuni- 
ties with another which is out of line with this one, and 
discussing these inconsistencies. Another method may 
be to question meanings such as, “Is this what you 
mean? Is this another way of saying it? Is this the 
idea?” As the student explains the meaning she may 
be clarifying the problem for herself. Still another way 
may be to say: “If you think this—if you think this— 
and this is true—then you think this is the best choice 
for you? If you take this, and you do this, and this, 
then you think you will achieve your goal?” There are 
many, many ways in which we may continue with this 
process of clarifying with the student, but our purpose 
is to help the student analyze her problem and arrive 
at a decision which will help her meet her goals. Along 
with this process the counselor may at times need to 
challenge goals and to help the student further clarify 
her goals. The faculty member carries a responsibility 
for helping the student to arrive intelligently at the 
decision after considering many alternatives and the 


For a more detailed analysis see “What Is Teaching?” 
mimeographed material by Louis E. Raths, New York University. 
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values involved. 

Another type of problem or situation with which grad- 
uate students feel a need for help is that of adjustment 
to graduate work. Many graduate students have ex- 
pressed this as a problem but within this general area 
there are different types of problems. One is that of 
the graduate student who begins graduate work im- 
mediately after completing undergraduate work. Stu- 
dents in this group express the problem that faculty 
members seem to expect too much of them, that they 
seem to expect them to have become a different person 
just because they have gone through graduation exer- 
cises. This feeling on the part of the student may pose 
for us one of the basic problems in guidance: When do 
guidance and counseling begin? Do they begin after 
the student has presented herself as a student registered 
in graduate school? Do they begin or should they begin 
with a consideration of whether or not a student is ready 
for graduate work? A group of graduate students with 
whom I have discussed their problems say that one of 
the places where they need help is in helping them 
decide whether or not they are graduate material. 

Another problem within this area of adjustment to 
graduate work was given by a student who was con- 
cerned with adjusting to the role of the student after 
having had a job which involved carrying quite a bit 
of responsibility. I think this statement also poses for 
faculty advisors and teachers another kind of challenge 
—do we relate ourselves to graduate students and or- 
ganize our work in such a way that graduate students 
are not given opportunities to have responsibilities? 
May it not be that such a problem met by the student 
is an indictment of the teaching carried on by the faculty 
member? However, there may be another angle to this 
problem—it may be that the counselor can help the 
graduate student adjust to another type of responsible 
job, that of graduate study, and help the student to 
think through the problems involved in this new under- 
taking and to plan for ways of working on this new 
problem. Many graduate students express a wish for 
someone to have helped them over that feeling of be- 
ing completely lost in the beginning. Others have not 
had this lost feeling for some major professor has 
helped them to think through their situation and to see 
possible resources so that they have been able to get 
started immediately. I wonder if helping a graduate 
student see ways of getting started and opportunities 
for working toward one’s interests is not one of the real 
needs in counseling graduate students. 

Another type of problem which the counselor of grad- 
uate students needs to think of is concerned with reasons 
why students carry on graduate study. Students with 
whom I have talked consider this a very important 
factor. One of the things which the counselor may need 
to remember is that the real reason for taking graduate 
study may not be the first one stated, and that it may 
be a long time before it is given—if ever. The counselor 
may sense some reasons long before they are stated. 
Now I am thinking particularly of that group of grad- 
uate students who have undertaken advanced study in 
order to “run away from the past,” to enter a “new 
life” so to speak, to break with the past for some reason. 
Some of the women graduate students with whom I 
have talked seem to think this group represents a large 
number of our present group. They tell me of some real 
emotional upsets and severe frustrations on the part of 
the graduate student because faculty members have not 
been sensitive to the possibility of such a situation when 
preferences were stated in terms of educational experi- 
ences desired, courses preferred, etc. As counselors of 
graduate students could we become more sensitive to 
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feeling expressed by the student and become better 
prepared to deal with the student and her feelings rather 
than disregarding them? We are working with the whole 
individual—then we must take into consideration her 
present feelings and attitudes. This situation calls for 
two abilities on the part of the counselor—sensitivity to 
feelings, and techniques for helping the student to 
clarify her problem, feelings, attitudes and beliefs. It 
is in this situation that we need skills in helping stu- 
dents clarify problems, as was discussed earlier. 

Not all students undertake graduate work to find a 
new life. Many undertake graduate work in order to 
develop additional competencies in their profession, to 
become more skillful in the teaching process. Usually 
these students have fewer emotional problems. Those 
which they have are apt to be those related to success- 
fully handling their problems as they meet them. There 
still may be need for skill in helping students to think 
through their own problems, for an aim in education is 
increased self-direction on the part of the student at 
whatever level she works. In addition, is not an aim 
of education in a democratic society to help a student to 
clarify the meanings and concepts of democracy as a 
way of life for her? In addition to helping a student 
with her individual problems is there not at times the 
need to help her see her problems in relation to those 
of others and to help her recognize individual and group 
responsibilities? To help her develop a sensitivity to 
the implications of democratic living? It is here that 
it is sometimes necessary to challenge goals as was 
mentioned earlier, and again that techniques of clarifi- 
cation may be appropriate. 

A last question which I should like to raise concern- 
ing counseling graduate students has to do with “who 
is responsible for counseling graduate students?” My 
first statement of belief was that guidance is one func- 
tion of teaching. Some other statements presented the 
belief that the administration and faculty have some 
of the basic responsibilities in terms of the housing, and 
the curriculums and educational experiences offered. 
But now who is the person who has responsibility for 
the counseling process which may be necessary? In light 
of the beliefs stated it seems to me that the major pro- 
fessor is apt to be the person in position to carry the 
major responsibility. With practically all students most 
of the problems, tensions, and concerns are closely tied 
up with the regular graduate studies which would mean 
that each major professor should be able to deal with 
students and their problems. What abilities does this 
call for? A real concern for the welfare of each student, 
a sincere interest in the student both as a person and as 
a graduate student. This also means that each major 
professor needs some understanding of counseling tech- 
niques which help the student to see ways of accepting, 
and working toward solutions of problems, of becoming 
more self-directive, and which help graduate students to 
experience situations which they in turn can help their 
students to experience. What responsibility does this 
place upon faculty people who counsel graduate stu- 
dents? Are we prepared to accept this responsibility 
and to meet the challenge? Some are better prepared 
than others. It may be, then, that one of our jobs is 
to improve our skills in counseling. It may even be 
that before we can attain some of these goals for guid- 
ance and counseling that faculty members will need to 
be selected on some bases other than outstanding 
achievement in subject matter fields. Is there a need 
for a specially trained counselor for graduate students? 
There may be a need for a specialist to help some grad- 
uate students with their personal problems. This may 
be the same type of special service provided for counsel- 
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ing undergraduate students, and it may be the responsi- 
bility of the major professor to recognize when specia! 
services are needed. It may even be that there are two 
aspects to this problem of special counseling. Could it 
be that sometimes it is the faculty member who needs 
special counseling services in solving some of her per- 
sonal problems? 

A question may be raised as to whether or not faculty 
who have responsibility for working with graduate stu- 
dents have given adequate thought to their preparation 
for counseling students, to their preparation or skill in 
helping students with their professional and persona! 
problems. It seems that guidance and counseling ot! 
graduate students is an area to which we need to give 
consideration as we plan for improving homemaking 
education. 





A VOCATIONAL TEACHER FOR PANAMA 


(Continued from page 11) 

Other things Mr. Paniza noted for study in his work 
in Panama included the hiring of men who were pro- 
ficient in their trade as instructors, with the schoo! 
giving them some instructor training; the importance 
of having up-to-date equipment so that a student went 
out prepared to work on equipment in use today; the 
importance of teaching material which fit the needs of 
the class—material often written by the instructor. 

Now back in Panama, Mr. Paniza is hard at work 
developing the automotive department in the new 
vocational school at Divisa. Fully aware of the impor- 
tance of his work, he said before he left Dunwoody that 
he could do a good job, but he saw the huge task before 
him. He saw the job of getting the right equipment in 
sufficient amounts, the problem of setting up courses o/ 
instruction, and the problem of getting teachers and 
instructors for the courses. 

“The service you have rendered the Republic of 
Panama through the training of Mr. Paniza is a diplo- 
matic service of the highest type,” wrote a representa- 
tive from the Inter-American Affairs Institute to Dun- 
woody officials upon Mr. Paniza’s return to Panama. 
“This service should do much to strengthen the bonds 
of friendship between Panama and the United States.” 





IN TRIBUTE TO CHARLES F. MACRAE 


Mr. Charles F. Macrae, 
President of the Brodhead- 
Garrett Company, passed away 
in Cleveland on March 12 
1949. He suffered a heart at- 
tack while attending the Amer 
ican Association of School Ad- 
ministrators meeting in. St 
Louis, and never fully recov- 
ered. 

As chief officer of the Brod- 
head-Garrett Company,Charle 
F. Macrae was a member o/ 
“The Ship” for many years 
He was always in attendance 
at the American Vocational As- 
sociation Conventions, and his suite at convention hotel: 
was open to all. The hundreds of AVA members wh: 
knew him were inspired and influenced by his leadership 
and his unqualified support of vocational education 
The Brodhead-Garrett Company, the American Voca- 
tional Association, and all those who had the privileg: 
of knowing Mr. Macrae, miss him. He always con- 
tributed a part of himself wherever he went.—Fran/ 
C. Moore. 


Charles F. Macrae 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 


"The Best Teacher of 1949,” Miss Phyllis Haag, right, with the author of 


the winning essay, Phyllis Steinberg, 16 


Washington Vocational School 
Student’s Essay Wins National 
Award for Teacher 


Mary SHERMAN RESH 
Principal, Burdick Vocational High School 
Washington, D. C. 


“The Year's Bost Joachor” 


L [TLE did we dream, when the Quiz Kids announced 
their fourth annual search for the year’s best 
teacher, that she would be found at the Burdick Voca- 
tional High School in Washington, D. C. As a matter 
of fact, we did not even know that one of our pupils 
had submitted an essay in the nationwide contest. 

On March 15, Miss Phyllis Haag, one of our English 
teachers, received a letter from the Quiz Kids informing 
her that an essay written by Phyllys Lee Steinberg, 
aged 16, was one of the seventeen finalists. Leading 
educators in this vicinity were asked to express their 
opinion of Miss Haag and her teaching ability and 
success. 

Phyllys, who is an outstanding student in our Sec- 
retarial Training Department, told us that she was 
prompted to write the essay when she saw the contest 
advertised in Senior Scholastic. To her, Miss Haag 
exactly suited the subject, “The Teacher Who Has 
Helped Me Most.” Says Phyllys: 

“One evening I decided to write down some of the 
reasons why I think Miss Haag is such a fine teacher, 
and with a big dill pickle in one hand and a pencil in 
the other, I began. After an hour’s work I found I had 
written a two-page paper, and believing that judges in 
a contest would probably be interested in the first page 
only, I consolidated some of my statements and boiled 
the essay down to one page. I mailed it on January 1.” 

All of us at Burdick were delighted with the letter and 
felt that its content and form were truly a reflection of 
the inspiration and high type of instruction and guid- 
ance which Miss Haag’s pupils were receiving. 

On Friday, March 25, Miss McPherson, Dr. Witte’s 
secretary, visited the school. She had already observed 
some of the other seventeen finalists in their classrooms, 
and we were happy to have her see Miss Haag in action. 
Since this was Miss McPherson’s first visit to a voca- 
tional high school for girls, we suggested that she take 
a tour of our building, escorted by Phyllys Steinberg, 
but “incognito” as far as the student was concerned. 
We wanted Miss McPherson to see Phyllys in her usual 
charming, natural way. We knew she would be pleased 
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by Phyllys’ vibrating personality, her keen perception, 
her youthful exuberance, and her love for her school. 
Phyllys did her usual good job as a guide. The follow- 
ing conversation took place: 

Phyllys: “This next class is English. Miss Haag is 
the teacher, and she is wonderful! As a matter of fact, 
you may not know it, but she is one of the seventeen 
finalists in the Quiz Kids Best Teacher Contest.” 

Miss McPherson: “Is that so? That’s very inter- 
esting.” 

Phyllys: “And I might tell you, too, how proud I am 
to be the student who sent in the letter about Miss 
Haag.” 

Miss McPherson: “You don’t say so. 
interesting.” 

(Fifteen minutes later) 

Miss McPherson: “Phyllys, do you know who I am? 
I’m from the Quiz Kids.” 

Phyllys: “Oh, my goodness. 
to pass out.”) 

Well, we were all excited, especially when we heard 
that the winners would be announced on the April 3 
broadeast from Chicago and that the winning student 
would be present to receive the award. We decided that 
no word by Thursday would mean that, while our con- 
testants did not place for the top three awards, still 
they had brought honor to our school by being among 
the seventeen finalists. 

We did not have to wait too long, however, for Mon- 
day evening brought a long distance call to Phyllys, 
announcing her essay as first-place winner and arrang- 
ing her trip to Chicago with her mother on Friday. The 
following day Miss Haag received confirmation of her 
title, “Best Teacher of 1949,” and details of her trip 
to Chicago on Sunday. 

Since no public announcement could be made until 
the Sunday broadcast, we at the Burdick practically 
strangled all week. We could not tell the students, and 
we prayed that an epidemic of laryngitis would strike 
so that we could not talk. It was awful, trying to keep 
such wonderful news secret. 


That’s very 


” 


(“I’m afraid I’m going 
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The thrilling broadcast arrived at last, with ears of 
all Burdick students and teachers glued to their radios. 
And Phyllys was her own natural self as she received 
her awards from Joe Kelley and said: “Yes, Miss Haag 
is really as wonderful as I said in my essay. She not 
only has the knowledge of her subject, but she knows 
how to put it over. She has confidence in her students— 
often more confidence than we have in ourselves. She 
isso human. And she makes literature real because she 
shows that personalities in literature have flaws as. well 
as virtues, and that makes them more like us and there- 
fore real.” The prizes presented to Phyllys consisted of 
a $1,000 U. S. Security Bond, a bicycle, and a three- 
nations tour this summer, including the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 

The following Sunday, after a busy week as guest of 
the Quiz Kids, Miss Haag took over Joe Kelley’s job as 
quizmaster on the program. When she was presented 
with her $2,500 scholarship prize, Miss Haag said: “I 
have an uncompromising faith in the nobility and in- 
spiration of the teaching profession. It offers gratify- 
ing rewards that cannot be marked with a price tag or 
casually picked up with a pay envelope on pay day. 
Teaching offers an opportunity to work, laugh, and turn 
_mental somersaults with young people. It is a challenge 
that is always exciting and stimulating—and a responsi- 
bility that is almost frightening. I know that teaching 
is the ideal profession. 

“This award is the magie wand which will enable me 
to continue my studies and enrich my store of learning 
so that I may become a more enlightened teacher and a 
greater inspiration to my pupils in the future.” 

Another of Miss Haag’s awards was a week’s stay in 
Miami Beach, Florida. This trip, however, Miss Haag 
forfeited because: 

“Tf I am really the representative best teacher of 
1949, I should be back in my classroom, doing my job.” 

Now, can’t you see why she was selected “The Best 
Teacher of 1949?” 

Phyllys Steinberg’s prize-winning essay follows: 


You are searching for the best teacher of 1949? I’ve 
found her! She is my high school English teacher. I'd 
like to share my find with you! 

She is as inspirational as a prayer when teaching great 
literature; as flavored with the theater as Shakespeare 
when coaching dramatics; as progressive and alive to 
current trends as the latest banner headline on the 
school paper she sponsors; as exciting as an afternoon 
at the ball game in her hearty enthusiasm for vigorous 
living; as fun-loving as her most mischievous pupil at 
the prospect of a school party or an unexpected holiday! 

She enriches her profession with the unfailing belief 
that teaching is high adventure—that learning is the 
great pathway to all the magnificent achievements of 
the past; the challenge to the possibilities of the future; 
the guidepost to the unexpected wonder, beauty, and 
mystery of the universe. All her students take to this 
road like seasoned gypsies! 

Finally, my English teacher is blessed with a unique 
personal quality—the ability to be as enthusiastic and 
even-tempered about our mistakes as she is about our 
triumphs! “A mistake!” I hear her exclaim. “Fine! 
There’s nothing I like so well as a good pupil puzzled 
by a bad mistake. Let’s enjoy ourselves solving the 
problem!” 

But this time I've made no mistake. Miss Phyllis 
Haag, English teacher at Burdick Vocational High 
School, Washington, D. C., is the best teacher of 1949. 
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AVA ADVISORY COUNCIL 


When the present AVA Constitution was changed and 
approved by the House of Delegates at the Milwaukee 
AVA Convention in December of 1948, provision was 
made for an Advisory Council. The purpose of this 
Advisory Council is to provide a means of expression 
of the various constituent groups of which the AVA is 
constituted. 

From the name, it is evident that the Advisory Coun- 
cil is advisory in nature and not executive or policy 
making. However, the recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Council will be passed on to the Executive Com- 
mittee and will be carefully considered. 

When the AVA Executive Committee held its spring 
meeting in April, it made a beginning in the formation 
of the Advisory Council by taking action approving of 
certain groups for representation in the Advisory Coun- 
cil. The action of the Executive Committee in this 
matter was as follows: 

“The following groups are entitled to membership in 
the Advisory Council if and when they meet the require- 
ments of Section VII-B of the AVA Constitution pro- 
viding this is done not later than ten days previous to 
the opening of the Convention. 


National Association of State Supervisors of Trade 
& Industrial Education. 
National Association of 
Trainers. 

Trade and Industrial Women’s Group. 

Industrial Section 

National Association of State Supervisors of Home 
Economies Education. 

National Association of Teacher Trainers of Home 
Economics Education. 

Home Economics Section. 

National Vocational Agricultural Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

Agricultural Section. 

National Council of Loeal Administrators of Voca- 
tional Education. 

National Association of State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education. 

State Supervisors of Vocational Guidance. 

Guidance Section. 

Vocational Rehabilitation Section. 

Industrial Arts Section. 

Distributive Section. 

National Association of State Supervisors of Dis- 
tributive Education. 

Office Training Education. 

American Association of Technical High ‘Schools 
and Institutes. 

The Ship.” 


Industrial Teacher 


Four of the above groups have already selected their 
representatives and in some cases their alternates to 
serve as members of the Advisory Council. 

It is hoped by the Executive Committee that leacers 
in all of the above groups will consult the revised AVA 
Constitution with respect to representation on the Ad- 
visory Council. Such groups as meet the provisions of 
the Constitution are urged to send to the Executive 
Secretary in the Washington AVA Office the names of 
the delegates and alternates officially selected. 

The Executive Committee has arranged to have 4 
meeting of the Advisory Council at the time of the AVA 
Convention in Atlantic City next December. 
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The Occupational Outlook Handbook— 


An Aid for Vocational Teachers and Counselors 


Royce E. BrREwsTER 


Assistant Chief, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


sy O YOU see that machinist over there?” said the 
foreman of a manufacturing plant near Chicago 
to a representative of the Occupational Outlook Service, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. “He’s an ornery cuss. But I 
think twice before I bawl him out. He has been with 
this firm for sixteen years, knows every part of our 
work, and can do anything I want done in the shop. I 
can’t afford to lose him; he has a lifetime job with us. 
But these welders anytime I want, I can fire one of 
them, call the Efaployment Service and get three or four 
applicants. You ought to advise boys to get the best 
all-around training they can; then they'll have some- 
thing to sell when they go out and look for a job.” 

Hard-headed advice like this, picked up in thousands 
of interviews in American industry, has been brought to- 
gether in a comprehensive report on employment op- 
portunities in major occupations which has just come 
out. Called the “Occupational Outlook Handbook,” 
the report was originally prepared for Veterans Admin- 
istration counseling in connection with the education 
and vocational rehabilitation program under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. It was published for general use at the 
request of school and guidance officials. It is issued by 
Occupational Outlook Service, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties, U. S. Department of Labor, and includes sections 
prepared by U. 8. Department of Agriculture; Office of 
Edueation, Federal Security Agency; and Women’s 
Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor. 

Purpose—to answer questions such as: “What is the 
job outlook? Will there be openings in the field I am 
choosing several years from now when I finish my 
training? Is there a lifetime career in this field, or will 
it be overcrowded?” Attempts to give realistic infor- 
mation on how to train for and enter each occupation, 
and on earnings and working conditions as well as em- 
ployment outlook. In the field of occupational litera- 
ture there is a dearth of information on the major 
industrial occupations in which a great majority of 
young people will eventually find jobs for which they 
should be prepared. Vocational education people are 
concerned that there be no overemphasis in guidance, 
as well as in education, on the professions and other 
“white-collar” occupations. 

The 288 occupations for which the Handbook gives 
complete reports include the major fields of interest in 
guidance. Among them are many new or “glamorous” 
occupations of interest to young people, such as elec- 
tronies technicians, FBI agents, plastics workers, Diesel 
mechanics, airline hostesses, radar technicians, calculat- 
ing machine repairmen, industrial engineers, telephone 


installers, aviation occupations, personnel workers. But 


major emphasis is on the basic occupations in which the 
largest number of, young workers will find employment 
—the building traqes, printing trades, railroad, machine 
shop, foundry, woodworking, public utilities, hotel and 
restaurant occupations, office jobs, automobile me- 
chanies and other types of repairmen. 
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The chapter on farming describes the opportunities 
in six to ten different types of farms in each of ten 
major regions of the country, and also tells about 
twenty-eight different farm service jobs in which young 
people in rural areas may find employment. Among 
the professional fields covered are teaching, engineer- 
ing, chemistry and other sciences, the medical profes- 
sions, law, social work, commercial art, and many 
others. There are also “forgotten” occupations, rarely 
described in occupational literature, but significant as 
a source of employment: forge-shop occupations, black- 
smiths, boilermakers, electroplaters, power linemen, and 
others, 

The Handbook represents years of research in occu- 
pational and industrial trends. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ representatives visited thousands of companies 
in over 100 different industries and discussed the out- 
look with personnel directors and other company offi- 
cials, and also with trades unions and trade associations. 
From reports coming in to B.L.S. each month from over 
100,000 firms, information on employment trends in all 
major industries is compiled and analyzed. Bureau 
representatives visit thousands of plants annually to get 
information on the number of people employed in each 
occupation, their wages and other employment condi- 
tions. The collective bargaining agreements under 
which over 15 million people work are filed with the 
B.L.S.; these are analyzed to give information on con- 
ditions of work. Statistics on enrollments in various 
types of training are obtained from the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, and the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, U. S. Department of Labor. All this in- 
formation was drawn upon in writing the Handbook, 
and the section on each industry was then double- 
checked by the industry and union representatives who 
were originally interviewed. 

More than a collection of occupational briefs, the 
Handbook can be used as a guide to the whole field of 
occupations. It’s easy for the teacher, counselor or stu- 
dent to get lost in the complexity of the 24,000 occupa- 
tions in the United States. Which are significant? How 
are they related to each other? The Handbook has an 
introduction on major trends in population, industries 
and occupations, and also has general discussion of each 
broad occupational field—the trends within it, the prin- 
cipal occupations included and their characteristics. 
Set in this framework, the reports on individual occu- 
pations become easier to understand. 

The Handbook can be used in these ways: vocational 
guidance of individuals; classes in occupations, social 
sciences, civies, etc.; reference for vocational subject 
teachers about occupations in their own field and others; 
to stimulate students’ interest in a wide variety of occu- 
pations; may be helpful to school officials in planning 
curriculum offerings in line with industry’s needs for 
workers in each field; in libraries as a general reference 
on occupations; in personnel work where knowledge 
of the outlook for supply of trained workers is helpful; 
in counselor training. 

The Occupational Outlook Handbook has 454 pages, 
47 charts, and 79 photographs. It can be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $1.75; 25 per 
cent discount on orders of 100 or more. 
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IMPROVING VOCATIONAL TEACHING 
(Continued from page 10) 


Established Regulations 


An official statement of the regulations for profes- 
sional improvement of teachers in vocational education 
follows: 

All approved teachers are required to complete pro- 
fessional improvement work annually during each year 
of service. Additional preparation required for an in- 
structor to meet in full the minimum requirements for 
his position must be completed during the first three 
years of service. This work may be used for profes- 
sional improvement credit for any of the years in which 
it is completed. 

Instructors in trade and related subjects in day schools 
must show evidence of maintaining command of their 
trades and trade knowledge by employment in, or ap- 
proved contact with, the trade (not less than a total 
of thirty clock hours per year) at least once during 
every two years of service. This requirement may be 
fulfilled by attending the summer conference, provided 
that instructors attend the specific classes which apply 
to their particular trades. Trade contact credit will 
not be granted for attending degree credit courses. 

Trade contact or work at a trade (not less than thirty 
hours per year) may be submitted for professional im- 
provement credit for the school year in which work was 
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done or for the school year immediately preceding or 
immediately following. 

A minimum of thirty class hours is required when for- 
mal courses are proposed as the only professional im- 
provement for any year. Professional improvement of 
this type must be done during the year for which credit 
is requested. 

Teachers of academic subjects should complete pro- 
fessional improvement work which will broaden their 
concept of the aims and philosophy of vocational edu- 
cation and increase their ski!l in using subject matter or 
in methods of instruction. 

Evening school instructors who are not regularly 
employed as day school teachers may be required to 
take professional improvement courses which will assist 
them to gain proficiency in teaching. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS LATER 
(Continued from page 8) 
functions of the Joint Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee. 
3. Federal Aid. 
a. Partial re-imbursement of teacher salaries 
from Smith-Hughes funds (now amounting to 
a guarantee of 30 per cent). 
4. Apprentice. 
a. Pays $15.00 per year to partially defray 
school costs. 


Based on current expenditures, the school program is 
costing approximately $60.00 per year for each ap- 
prentice. 

In the early days of the related instruction program, 
classes were housed wherever space was available. 
With two or three trades and a comparatively small 
membership, this arrangement worked fairly well. As 
other trades entered the program, the scattered housing 
of classes began to present a multitude of administra- 
tive problems. Many of these problems were alleviated 
in 1947 by the allocation of a former elementary school 
building for apprentice training. Only the trowel trades 
and the printing trade now remain in locations separate 
from the main building. 

Viewed in perspective, the apprentice training pro- 
gram has come a long, hard way, especially during the 
depression years. However, the willingness of those 
associated with the program to meet on differences and 
to give consideration to each other’s problems has made 
it possible for the program to effect a much needed 
service and to attain the recognition it deserves in the 
vocational training of the young men of Detroit and its 
vicinity. 





ATTENTION! 
STATE VOCATIONAL SECRETARIES 

The Washington AVA office is ready to handle 
1950 AVA membership lists. In order to prevent 
AVA members from missing any issues of the 
JOURNAL, we will appreciate your cooperation in 
transmitting 1950 membership lists to us as 
soon as possible. 

Our membership now totals more than 30,000. 
Your efforts have been a major factor in the 
attainment of this goal. Thank you! 

Let’s get started now on the 1950 AVA mem- 
bership record! 
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A SLOGAN FOR D. E. 
INSTRUCTORS AND STUDENTS 


BACK TO BETTER SELLING! 


FLORENCE LUMAN FIsk 


Personnel Consultant 


CAME out of school during the depression, and as a 

training person, to effect better selling meant the 
difference between having a job and no job. I worried 
over the problem during the demoralizing period of the 
smart quips: ‘Please be courteous to our employees; 
they are harder to get than customers.” I talked myself 
hoarse during the war years. “The postwar for us is 
now,” 1 pled. “Our personality, our character, our 
atmosphere won’t suddenly change with the signing of a 
peace paper. Getting business has been no problem. 
Our problem has been getting enough merchandise to 
fill the demand and enough people to handle the cus- 
tomers. Competition—the spur in retailing—is a war 
casualty, but postwar will find competition as we have 
never before known the meaning of the word. And 
the postwar will find customers with short tempers and 
long memories.” 

| have discussed the problem of better selling with 
everyone in stores, from the president to the notions 
sales person. I have talked with top insurance sales- 
men, with customers from coast to coast. Yes, I did 
my very best to find the easy way back to better selling. 
But I could find no map to chart such a course. The 
road back is not an eight-lane speed highway. Rather 
it’s a footpath, rutted, overgrown, neglected and ob- 
scured in places by disuse. And the road your store 
follows may take a different turn from the road my 
store will travel. In reading any map, however, we 
must first know where we want to go. We must set 
up a standard of selling. What do you accept as better 
selling? Personally, I don’t believe the basic technique 
of selling has changed much since Eve first sold Adam 
the apple. But until you determine a standard for 
your store and until every member of your store has 
more than a nodding acquaintance with that standard, 
you can hardly expect it to be achieved. 

Next, do your employees have what it takes to reach 
your standard? I would hardly consider myself a 
worthy representative of personnel people if I advocated 
mass separations, but I most certainly advocate a com- 
plete and thorough personnel review (if you haven't 
already done it). First, to determine whether or not 
you are still carrying some of your wartime personnel 
compromises. Second, to select those who require im- 
mediate and intensive training. Third, to consider for 
salary adjustment those whose selling costs warrant it 
and whose customer relationships are everything you 
want them to be. Finally, to determine those qualified 
for promotion or who for various reasons might better 
be transferred. Take a good unbiased look at your 
store, your organization, your executives. Your store 
Operates with money, merchandise, methods, and men. 
Until your men are right, the other three can’t possibly 
take you back to better selling. 
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Are you really tuned for back to better selling or are 
you just humming a currently popular melody? Are your 
salespeople doing some of the bookkeeping that right- 
fully is an office function? Are you manned so as to 
give adequate service? Customers won’t listen any 
more when we blame inadequate numbers on the man- 
power shortage. Are you prepared to wrap, deliver 
promptly, to make change accurately and quickly? 
Above all, how good a salesman are you, the manage- 
ment, and how effective a selling job do your super- 
visors perform? Remember, always, people will follow 
your example before they will be impressed by your 
logic. The voice of your example will thunder before 
the voice of your teaching is even heard. You can hold 
a thousand meetings on courtesy, interest, friendliness, 
but expose your staff to just one rude, discourteous, 
impatient executive and your eloquence in behalf of 
better selling is wasted. I repeat a comment made 
-arlier—better selling, like charity, begins at home. 
You have a big selling job to do within your own organ- 
ization. Store staffs see too many examples around 
them of people who succeed by browbeating and under- 
valuing subordinates. Could you do a better selling 
job if the daily example you saw was indifferent, unap- 
preciative, thoughtless, self-centered and cold? 

Let us assume now you have set your better selling 
standard and that your house is in order ready to 
acquire or relearn the technique of realizing your stand- 
ard. Here’s where the road becomes most difficult, at 
times seemingly impassable. For you can teach, you 
can plead, you can demand, you can threaten, but until 
every member of your staff wants to go back to better 
selling and believes that better selling is important to 
him personally—to his success, to his take-home pay, 
to his mental wage, and to his personal happiness—you 
are talking into a void. The biggest job we have to do, 
as I see it, is to motivate our staffs to better selling. 
Success must come from within the individual. 

Theory, you say? Perhaps, to those who believe 
that teaching can be accomplished as easily as filling a 
bucket. Those who know that the only effective teach- 
ing is to light a lamp will agree that we will not have 
better selling until we first do a better job of motivating 
our people. 

“How?” you ask. I wish I knew the whole answer. 
I doubt if there is a pat solution, a magic formula that 
is guaranteed to make your people want to do a better 
selling job. I do know, though, that in varying degrees 
all of us want certain things in this life—personal 
significance, self-respect, recognition, appreciation, se- 
curity, larger income, the excitement of competitive 
games, social esteem, group approval. 

Motivate through these wants. Help the person to 
see that through better selling he will achieve the wants 
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Better 
selling will not be accomplished by executive order any 


that to him, the individual, are the strongest. 


more than we can legislate loyal Americans. Nor will 
the most imaginative and hard-working training de- 
partment achieve it without management’s willingness 
to spend money, thought, and time on motivation. 
Your distributive educational program is an invaluable 
tool. But all the tools, wood, brick, mortar and men 
‘annot put up a house unless the owner of the ground 
wants a house put there. 

Merit rating will effect better selling. A constructive, 
typical customer reaction program of service shopping, 
divorced from all honesty shopping—a program in 
which customer contact reports are used as a mirror 
rather than as the back of a brush—will effect better 





selling. Pay some of your women’s clubs to do your 
shopping. They’re real customers. Your sales people 


will listen to them. Campaigns, contests that place a 
premium on courtesy, interest, service, complete and 
helpful selling will accomplish much. Run a contest 
to change the name of your so-called no-selling. Run a 
poster contest. Have a standing offer of a stipulated 
amount for any suggestions, poems, songs, slogans, 
idees—original or otherwise—concerned with courtesy 
and better selling, in the bus, over the dinner table, 
while reading their favorite magazine or paper. Run “ 
slogan contest on better selling. Perhaps out of it you 
‘an advertise, “My Store is Pledged to Courtesy.” Put 
up signs behind the scenes and before the customers. 
Print your courtesy or selling pledge on blotters, letter- 
heads, orders, ads, sales checks, elevator cards, truck 





banners, all interior forms, statements, credit cards. To 
employ all of these means of publicity would be too 
much. Use those that fit into your picture. Publicize, 
Let your customers know you are committed to better 
selling. Let the trade papers write up what you are 
doing. Let your store paper or mimeographed bulletins 
play up achievement. Announce your goal so that no 
one on the team dare turn back. There is an old saying 
about “Give a dog a name. Most people just 
naturally want to be all the good things others say they 
are. 

Make courtesy and better selling pay, not only 
through the merit rating plan, but through a highly 
publicized plan for spot awards for service above and 
beyond the “standard” you have set. Use pay envelope 
enclosures. Use any and all available films that you 
have first previewed and consider good. 

Use self-ratings and quiz programs on selling and job 
attitude. Teach through motivation, through discus- 
sion, through example. Supervise and follow up. Be as 
firm with discourtesy and poor selling as you are gener- 
ous with courtesy and good selling. Prove that beté: 
selling pays—through salary adjustments, cash prizes, 
extra bonuses or commission for stipulated achievement, 
extra vacation, market trips, job recognition, the thrill 
of seeing one’s ideas adopted. Motivating better selling 
is not a shot in the arm; it isn’t a one-time, hoopla 
campaign and then forgotten. It is a sustained and 
never-ending crusade. Results will only come from 
within the salesman. You cannot order it, you cannot 
will it nor demand it. 
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Four G-E 72-terminal motors 
are used in the laboratory at 
the University of Colorado. 


Leads from the 36 stator 
coils, brought out to 72 
terminals, make possible 
10 types of coil connec- 
tions. The terminal board 
also shows the number 
and spacing of rotor bars. 
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MOTORS | IN ONE | 


to help you teach induction-motor design and connection 


Wir the General Electric 72-terminal 
motor, your students can actually wire an 
induction motor for 10. different combina- 
tions of phase, voltage, and number of 
poles. This special educational motor is 
designed to help you teach winding de- 
sign and coil connection. : 
Constructed for use as a motor as well 
as for winding instruction, the unit is rated 
at two hp, 1800 rpm when connected for 
220-volt, 60-cycle, three-phase operation: 
Net educational price, complete and 
assembled, with color-coded intercon- 
necting leads, is $207. For more information, 


write Apparatus Department, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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F. A. R. HOFFEDITZ RETIRES 
tContinued from page 4) 


accept cooperative boys during the depression the in- 
adequacy of the school shops definitely limited the num- 
ber of students who could be accepted for the industrial 
course. When the second World War broke upon Eu- 
rope and the possibility of our involvement became 
more certain, the York’ School Board built the Atreus 
\Vanner Vocational Building in 1941 and offered to de- 
ite this new building entirely to the service of training 
defense workers. The federal government at this time 
and subsequently through the acquisition of machinery 
from War Assets and Surplus Property provided equip- 
ent valued at approximately a quarter of a million 
lars. Since the termination of the war the Wanner 
op building has continued its usefulness for veterans 
ind other adults interested in securing training. 
The story of York’s cooperative industrial course may 
told more graphically in the tables that follow. 


Taste I 


Industrial Education Department 
William Pe nn Senior High School 


Cooperative 


Students Enrollment Graduates Teachers 


1920 167 301 (4 years) 40 6 
1925 203 408 (4 years) 59 8 
1930 169 357 (4 years) 48 11 
1935 18 285 (4 years) 27 11 
1940 18 308 (3 years) 36 11 
1945 221 320 (3 years) 88 12 


1949 295 (3 vears) 82 18 


Total number of graduates—1,574 
Total earnings of cooperative students—$916,878.58 


Table I shows the number of students placed coop- 
eratively in given years, the total enrollment in the 
course for the same years, the number of graduates for 
the year and the number of teachers employed exclu- 
sively in the Industrial Education Department. This 
table shows that since the inception of the course co- 
operative boys have earned in excess of $900,000 as ap- 
prentices while attending school. 

During World War II, a total of 5,806 students were 
trained in the cooperative course, of which 796 were 
women. The metal trades accounted for the majority 
of the training, reflecting the fact that York is largely a 
metal trades center. Since the end of the war, enroll- 
ment has increased steadily from 310 in 1945-46 to 
1,158 in the current year, 1948-49. 

Taste II 
Graduate Statistics 


Total Graduates 
Deceased 53 





Living Graduates (1948 not included) 
Number in York 
Number in York who are on jobs in line with their 


1,428 
1,026 (72%) 


training 848 (59%) 
Number at School 42 
Number out of City (but not in Armed Forces) 222 (15%) 
Number out of City who are on jobs in line with 

their training 159 (11%) 
Number Unemployed 13 
Number Unknown 17 
Number in Armed Forces 103 ( 7%) 
Total number working on jobs in line with their 

training 1007 (70%) 


Table II gives the results of the latest returns to Fred 
Hoffeditz’s birthday inquiries accounting for the gradu- 
ates of the course. 

As the York School Board faces the problem of finding 
a sueeessor for Fred A. R. Hoffeditz, two facts seem as- 
sured. First, that the principle of cooperative education 
is firmly established as a community tradition. Its 





JIM HAYMAN 


Machine Shop in William Penn Senior High School has new equipment 


value as a plan of education is generally accepted, and 
it is substantially supported by the manufacturers and 
the merchants of the community. 

Second, the experience of the last few years appar- 
ently assures for York an expanding program in voca- 
tional education for adults and out-of-school youth. 
Whoever succeeds Fred Hoffeditz will have a golden 
opportunity to continue and develop a program that 
has, as its first objective, service to the community. 








MAKE EARLY RESERVATIONS 


for a convention stay December 5-10 combin- 


ing business, pleasure and economy. All 
rooms twin-beds and baths, solarium, spa- 
cious lobbies, delicious food. Headquarters 
for American Association of Technical High 
Schools and Institutes. Located one block from 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


THE SEASIDE HOTEL 


Pennsylvania Ave. and Boardwalk 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Edward J. McNellis, Manager 
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ALL HEADQUARTERS AND COOPERATING HOTELS ARE WITHIN WALKING DISTANCE FROM CONVENTION HALL. 


CONVENTION HOTEL RESERVATION BLANK 





FRED HESS & SON 


THE ATLANTIC CITY BOARDWALK, SHOWING CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS HOTELS. CONVENTION HALL IS JUST OUTSIDE THE PHOTO AT LEFT. 


SEE PAGE 31 FOR ATLANTIC CITY 








ATLANTIC CITY AVA CONVENTION 


OFFICIAL HOTELS AND RATES* 


HEADQUARTERS HOTELS—Area A: 


IN <2 55s Soe dweud see Nees enee esew eed obewes 


NN a sin dacab Sb su eeew deen ea eeRsedeesesenese 





Without bath 
With bath 


With bath 


COOPERATING HOTELS—Area A: 

Ne een ee ee Without bath 

With bath 

icon st 66 tas becend nese se vdedewns With bath 

gigcded ce shade tearsseeneevensieesees With bath 

EE En NO ae ce ey Te With bath 

ND ch 6 ce akg eeadeaeerdwWheedes ae ke beeen Raed :..With bath 

HEADQUARTERS HOTELS—Area B and C: 

I so 0:65 0-60-0.0:6.09. 5060 0snbes 00Wesindiseens ees With bath 
Sa baa an ac cls es th ace koma esate A nv ak an dea aoa Without bath 

With bath 

COOPERATING HOTELS—Area B and C: 

a ccuaeeet eee eee eden whee dawe Without bath 

With bath 

RR cctcsesccdakernamonsces shcewwKe none With bath 
IEE CL LO TE OT EE EE TET Without bath 

With bath 

gto canines a eRe tiees ee Ribs teas With bath 

Ne sada wiks da RNS ROS bE wees eamate With bath 
IEE Oe eee ee Without bath 


* All rates given are European Plan. 


With bath 


SINGLE 


(per room) 


$4.00 
$6.00 to $9.00 


$7.00 to $10.00 


$4.00 
$5.00 to $9.00 


$5.00 and up 


$4.50 to $5.00 


$6.00 to $14.00 


$4.00 to $5.00 
$6.00 to $7.00 


$2.50 
$4.00 


$3.50 
$5.50 


$4.50 to $6.00 
$4.50 to $6.00 


$2.50 
$4.00 


DOUBLE 


(per room) 


$6.00 
$8.00 to $16.00 
$10.00 to $18.00 


$6.00 
$7.00 to $12.00 


$7.00 and up 

$7.00 to $10.00 
$7.00 to $12.00 
$8.00 to $14.00 


$8.00 to $18.00 


$6.00 to $7.00 
$9.00 to $14.00 


$4.00 
$5.50 to $6.00 


$7.00 to $9.00 


$6.00 
$7.50 to $8.00 


$7.00 to $8.00 
$7.00 to $10.00 


$4.00 
$5.50 to $6.00 
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SLAVE TO CONVENTION? 


Not us. We take care of 
conventions without ever 
neglecting our other guests, 


or the convention either. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON 
HALL 





1142 Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


eds and Lippincott Company 
nership-Management for more than 50 years 















As One of the Group 
of Selected Hotels 
For the A.V.A. Convention 
in December 


We Welcome Your 
Patronage and Early 
Reservations 


AMERICAN and EUROPEAN 
PLAN DINING ROOMS 


HOTEL 


DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY 
On the Boardwalk at the Ocean's edge. 


WALTER J. BUZBY, INC. 








Telephone Atlantic City 4-8111 
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KENNETH W. BAKER 
General Manager 


winino NEAREST 
Phone a City LVERYTHING i 


LEONARD G. RUNDSTROM 
Resident Manager 


HAROLD E. BAGGS 
Sales & Advertising Mgr. 





SUMMER TRAINING PROGRAM 


A summer training program for auto 
mechanics teachers has been announced 
by the Deleo-Remy Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Anderson, Indiana. 

The Division is inviting both public 
high schools and trade schools to send 
their auto shop teachers for a two-week 
factory training course in the operation 
and maintenance of automotive electrical 
equipment. Facilities of the Division’s 
regular service school will be devoted to 
these sessions during the months of June 
and July. 

During each two-week course, subjects 
covered will include storage batteries, 
cranking motors, ignition systems, gen- 
erators and voltage and current regulators. 
Classroom discussion on theory of*opera- 
tion will be supplemented by practical 
laboratory work including disassembly, as- 
sembly and testing of actual units. Also 





scheduled as a part of the two-week’s pro- | 


gram will be 
Remy Anderson plants, to give “students” 
a first-hand view of the manufacture of 
electrical units. 

The Division’s service school is operated 
on a year-around basis to provide practical 
instruction for the servicing and mainte- 
nance of automotive type electrical equip- 
ment. 

Vocational counselors and auto me- 
chanies teachers are invited to attend the 
school without tuition charge during any 
of the following summer periods: June 
6th through June 17th, June 20th through 
July ist, July 11th through July 22nd, 
July 25th through August 5th. 

Those interested in participating in the 
summer sessions should direct inquiries to: 
Deleo-Remy Division, General Motors 


trips through the Delco- | 








Corporation, Anderson, Indiana, Attention 
Service Department. 


NEW AUTOMOTIVE CURRICULUM 


A new curriculum, Automotive Tech- 
nology, will be offered next fall at the 
New York State Institute of Applied Arts 
and Sciences at Binghamton, New York. 

According to C. C. Tyrrell, Director of 
the Institute, this program will be “the first 
of its kind and scope to be adopted in the 
country.” An advisory committee com- 
posed of representatives of leading auto- 
mobile manufacturers, distributors and 
service agencies has been formed to assist 
in setting up the curriculum and to make 
it a model from which others may be de- 
veloped throughout the state and country. 

The Institute at Binghamton opened 
in September of 1947 and the first class 
will be graduated in September, 1949. 
Present enrollment is 300. 





Overlooking Ocean 
at Illinois Avenue 
Atlantic City 
An Official 
Co-operating Hotel 
For the A.V.A. Convention 
in December 
Convenient to Headquarters 
Ownership- Management 
JOHN R. HOLLINGER 


Lona Active in Educational Freld 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 











@ The annual luncheon meeting of the 
Kentucky Vocational Association was held at 
the Roof Garden of the Brown Hotel in 
Louisville on April 21st. J. O. Matlick, 
Editor of the Kentucky Farmer, was the 
featured speaker at a post-luncheon meet- 
ing. The following new officers were 
elected: James L. Patton, President; John 
Koun, Vice President; Lucille McCurdy, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

. a *x 





® New officers of the Mississippi Vocational 
Association were elected at a general meet- 
ing held on March 18th. They are as fol- 
lows: Minnie Lee Stoker, President; F. 8. 
Fitzgerald, Ist Vice President (Agricul- 
ture); T. H. Adams, 2nd Vice President 
(Trade and Industry); Beulah Grimes, 
3rd Vice President (Home Economics) ; 
and E. E. Gross, Secretary-Treasurer. 
x * * 


® Di Herbert Tonne of New York Uni- 
versity was the featured speaker at the 
Kansas State Busi Educati Conference 
which was held recently in Emporia. E. A. 
Bettega of Wichita East was chairman of 
the panel. 





* * * a 


® The 1949 meeting of the Mlinois Voca- 
tional Homemaking Teachers will be held at 
the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, October 27-28. 
The program will be centered around the 
teaching of Child Development. 
x * * 


® When the American Home Economics As- 
sociation holds its annual meeting in San 
Francisco on June 28 to July 2, it will 
convene in California for the first time in 
almost a quarter century. More than 3,000 
home economists from all parts of the 
country are expected to attend the con- 
vention. This meeting will mark the As- 
sociation’s 40th anniversary. 

In line with California’s centennial this 
year of its gold rush days, the theme of the 
convention is ‘‘Advancing the Frontiers of 
Home Economics.” At the opening ses- 
sion, Dean Marie Dye of Michigan State 
College, President of the American Home 
Economics Association, will reflect this 
theme in her talk on “AHEA—Its Do- 
mains and Frontiers.” 

Western speakers on the program in- 
clude Dr. C. B. Hutchison, vice president 
of the University of California; Dr. Agnes 
Fay Morgan, chairman of the department 
of home economics in the University of 
California at Berkeley and biochemist in 
the Agricultural Experiment Station; Dean 
Ava B. Milam of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Oregon State College; President 
R. R. Renne of Montana State College: 
Dr. Flora Rose, Berkeley, California: and 
the “eye-opener” speakers, Mrs. Irene 
Bury, fashion designer, and Mrs. Esther 
Sietmann Warner, author. 

+. 7 ” 


® With “Life-Adjustment Education for 
Youth” as a theme, the annual state-wide 
Spring Meeting for Vocational Education 
Leadership, sponsored by the Maryland Vo- 
cational Association, was held at State Teach- 
ers College, Towson, Maryland, on April 
9, 1949. Speakers included, Dr. Earle T. 
Hawkins, President, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson; Benjamin C. Willis, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Yonkers, New York; 
and Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, AVA Treas- 
urer and Assistant Superintendent for Vo- 
cational Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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William B. Connoley, President, West Virginia 
Branch, AVA, and L. E. Kay, Director, T & I, 
West Virginia 


@ An address by AVA President E. L. 
Williams was a feature of the annual con- 
ference of the West Virginia Branch of the 
American Vocational Association which 
was held at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, 
on April 22, 23, and 24. 

Another highlight of this affair was the 
presentation of a Certificate of Tribute to 
L. E. Kay, West Virginia Director of 
Trade and Industry, by William B. Con- 
noley, President of the West Vi irginia 
Branch of the AVA. Mr. Kay is retiring 
at the end of this school year after 35 
years of service in vocational education. 

At the Home Economics Sectional Meet- 
ing on April 23, an address was made by 
Miss Rose Padgett, Home Economics 
teacher from Yorkshire, England, who at 
present is an exchange teacher at King- 
wood High School, West Virginia. Miss 
Padgett was presented with a five-year 
AVA membership. 

Copies of the revised constitution of the 
West Virginia Branch were distributed, 
and commercial exhibits were displayed. 
New officers were elected as follows: Mrs. 
Marie Kittle, home economics teacher, 
Phillipi, West Virginia, President; Dwight 
Fowler, industrial arts instructor, Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Affiliate Presidents are as follows: Mrs. 
Ada Goff, Hinton High School, Home Eco- 
nomics; C. W. Phillips, Buckhannon-Up- 
shur High School, Vocational Agriculture ; 
Charles R. Cather, Grafton High School, 
Industrial Arts; Hugh Nestor, Elkins High 


School, Trade and Industrial; and Otis 
Brumfield, Huntington Central High 
School, Business Education. 

” * * 


® Featured speakers at the 1949 Four- 
State Conference on Industrial Education (Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma), 
to be held at the Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas, October 21-22, 
include: Dr. Arthur B. Mays, University 
of Illinois, and Dr. Fred W. Hosler, Super- 
intendent, Oklahoma City Public Schools. 
Dr. Mays will speak on “The Role of the 
Public School in Industrial Education” and 
“The Meaning and Place of Industrial 
Arts in Secondary Education.” Dr. Hos- 
ler’s talk will deal with “Educational Chal- 
lenges for the Forgotten Students.” 

* * x 


@ Announcement has been made of the 
organization of the Minnesota Trade and In- 
dustrial Association, an affiliate of the Min- 
nesota Vocational Association and the 
American Vocational Association. Officers 
are as follows: Robert C. Miller, Techni- 
cal High School, St. Cloud, President; 
Harold L. J. Aga, Vocational School, Man- 
kato, Vice President; and Fred J. Landon, 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Secre- 
tary. This new association has received 
an enthusiastic response and plans are al- 
ready in the making for special regional 
meetings for in-service improvement and 
technical sessions by groups and trades. 





® The Fifteenth Annual Convention o 
the Puerto Rico Vocational Association wa 
held at La Perla Theater, Ponce, Puert: 
Rico, on May 6th and 7th. This year’: 
convention was a two-day affair rathe 
than one day as formerly—evidence of the 
growth of the Puerto Rico Associatior 
Featured speakers were: Mariano Vil- 
laronga, Commissioner of Education 
Martin Hernandez, Assistant Commission 
er of Agriculture; Luis A. Ferre, Employs 
and Industrial Leader; Lorenzo Garci 
Hernandez, State Director for Voeationa 
Education; and Miguel Melendez Muno:; 
Executive Secretary, Insular Board 
Vocational Education. 

Sectional meetings were held with fu 
participation of all divisions of the voce: 
tional education program. The Annu 
Banquet was held on May 6th at th 
Rose Room, Hotel Melia. 

Officers of the association are as follow 
Salvador Baiges, Department of Eduea 
tion, San Juan, President; and Federi 
A. Rodriguez, San Juan, Secretary 
Treasurer. 

x * * 

® The Michigan 
Vocational Asso- 
ciation and its 
affliated organi- 
zations closed 
successful — series 
of parallel con- 
ventions in Grand 
Rapids, Michi- 
gan, April 21, 22 
and 23rd. For th: 
past several years 
the affiliated or- 
ganizations had 
held sepa- 
rate conventions 
This vear_ the 
affiliated organi- 
zations were abl 





Valeria Krakker 
President, Michigan is - 


to join In gene! 

meetings of in- 
terest to members of all organizations 
Officers of the Michigan Vocational As- 
sociation elected for 1949-50 were: Mrs 
Valeria Krakker, Teacher of Homemak- 
ing, Flat Rock, Michigan, President; 
Maurice H. Pancost, Principal of th 
Lansing Technical High School, Lansing, 
Michigan, Vice-President. Keith Odle, 
formerly Coordinator of Distributive Edu- 

cation at Grand Haven and now Assistant 

ee sea of Business Administration and 
Consultant for Retail Planning Confer- 
ences, Michigan State College, is the retir- 
ing President of the Michigan Vocations 
Association. 

The Michigan Industrial Education So- 
ciety and the Michigan Home Economics 
Association also elected offcers during t! 
conventions. Officers-elect of the Michigar 
Industrial Education Society are: Roland 
Fraser, Department Head, Washington 
Trade School, Detroit, Michigan, Pres- 
ident; Charles Kemp, Director of Voc:i- 
tional Education, Flint Publie Schoo 
Flint, Michigan. Ward Sager, Department 
of Industrial Arts, Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Mount Pleasant, Mic)- 
igan, is the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Officers elected in the Michigan Hor 
Economics Association were: Gertru 
Manchester, Teacher of Homemaking, 
Eastern High School, Lansing, Michig 
President; Eunice Hearld, Teacher 
Homemaking, Highland Park, Michigen, 
Vice-President; Winefred Loggans, Home 
Service Department, Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan, Secretary; Amy Jean 
Holmblade, Homemaking Education, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
The president-elect of the M.H.E.A. as- 
sumes her office in 1950 for two years. 


Vocational Ass‘n 
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KANSAS—ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 


The goal of 100 per cent membership 
in the Kansas Vocational Association and 
the American Vocational Association has 
been reached by day trade instructors and 
supervisors in the state of Kansas. Busi- 
ness education instructors and supervisors 
in Kansas have also achieved 100 per cent 
KVA-AVA membership. Congratulations! 

Much credit for this excellent showing 
goes to W. F. Currier, Director, McFar- 
land Trade School, KVA President; F. E. 
Carpenter, KVA Secretary; J. C. Woodin, 
Director of — and Adult Educa- 

ion, Wichita, Kansas; and O. H. Beaty, 
Kevee State Supervisor, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education. 


* * * 


® The fourteenth Annual Pennsylvania 
Industrial Arts Conference, held at the Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 

April 22 and 23 under the chairman- 
ship of Shriver L. Coover, attracted well 
over 1,000 visitors each day. 

The Friday session was devoted entirely 
to teac hing demonstrations and exhibits by 

. 420 industrial arts majors at the col- 
ge, and to exhibits of commercial prod- 
ucts. The high school seniors of the area 
were special guests at this meeting. 

The Saturday morning meeting featured 
an address on “Industrial Arts At The 
Crossroads” by Dr. Kenneth W. Brown, 
Director of Industrial Arts, Philadelphia, 
Pa., as well as an address by Dr. George 
Miller, Pennsylvania Chief of Art Educa- 
tion. 

\n inspiring address on “Industrial Arts 
in National Perspective” was give n by Dr. 
John Ludington, Specialist in Industrial 
Arts, U. S. Office of Education, at the 
luncheon meeting. 


* * * 


® The Eastern Business Teachers Association 
conducted from April 13-16 one of its most 
successful conventions with an attendance 
and membership record among the highest 
in the history of the association. The 
theme of the 52nd Annual Convention, 
“The Place of Busine ss Education in Amer- 
ican Education,” was developed through a 
series of section meetings at which all 
branches of business education on the sec- 
ondary and collegiate levels were discussed. 
Extensive exhibits of the latest equipment, 
books and other teaching materials, a ban- 
quet, and a large general meeting were 
among the other features. Dr. James R. 
Meehan, President of the EBTA and 
Chairman of the Business Education De- 
partment of Hunter College, presided over 
the convention proceedings. 

Newly elected officers for the school year 
1949-50 are: Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
Department Head, Western High School, 
Baltimore, President; Frank March, Vice 
President Drake Schools, New York City, 
Vice President ; and Lloyd H. Jacobs, State 
Education Department, New Jersey, Ex- 
ecutive Board Member. Those who will 
continue as officers and executive board 
members are Bernard A. Shilt, Supervisor 
of Commercial Education, Buffalo, Secre- 
tary; Rufus eee Boston Clerical 
School, Treasurer; Helen Reynolds, 
New York —- Clark F. Murdough, 
President, Edgewood "Junior College, Bar- 
rington, Rhode Island; Saul Wolpert, De- 
partment Head, Eastern District High 
School, Brooklyn, New York; Elgie G. 
Purvis, Director, Strayer College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Dr. James R. Meehan, 
Past President. After the election, the 
Executive Board announced that the next 
convention will be held in the Spring of 
1950 in Boston. 


TRAINING FOR PROSPECTING FOR 
RADIOACTIVE ORES 


Nevada has adopted a program of train- 
ing for prospecting for radioactive min- 
erals. This has been the culmination of 
efforts made from time to time ever since 
the end of the late war, to resume the pro- 
gram of prospector training which was in- 
terrupted by the impact of war conditions. 
The recent upsurge of interest due to the 
government’s need of, and the consequent 
ready market for radioactive ores, has con- 
tributed to this result. A practical pros- 
pector and producer of these ores in an- 
other state has been employed for this 
work. Requests for assistance from the 
field including mining committees and civic 
bodies have led to this decision. Of im- 
mediate significance was an urgent appeal 
from the Pershing County Chamber of 
Commerce for a short training course. 
This appeal was prompted by the persistent 
turning-up in areas there of specimens ex- 
hibiting pronounced radioactive effects, 
thus creating intense interest and repro- 
ducing somewhat the conditions of early- 
days discovery excitement. Final deci- 
sion in the matter came after the proffer 
of the good offices of the Nevada State 
Bureau of Mines and Analytic Mining 
Laboratory and the University of Nevada 
together with consultation with informed 
persons of the mining industry. 

Mr. Marty Hess, a man of prewar Ne- 
vada experience in prospecting, and of 
more recent experience in another state 
in the production and marketing of radio- 
active ores, has been named to conduct 
this training program. Program plans are 
on an itinerant basis and consist of a 
preliminary tour of the state, with only 
brief stops and courses of two evenings 
only being offered in a place. This pre- 
liminary itinerary will be followed by the 
offering in the predomin: antly mining com- 
munities of general prospecting courses 
covering all of the economic minerals and 
products. 

The over-all purpose of this prospector 
training program is the immediate filling 
of urgent requests for prospecting infor- 
mation and facts concerning discoveries 
of atomic energy minerals. Encourage- 
ment to expect that such discoveries will 
be made arises from the extent of mineral- 
ization in Nevada and the fact that min- 
eralization in any area is commonly mani- 
fest in the presence of several minerals, 
only some of which may have been of ore 
significance when these mineralizations 
were being exploited. There is thus the 
plausible hope that there exists occur- 
rences of radioactive minerals in either 
known or unknown mineralized areas of 
Nevada and that their presence will be dis- 
covered through the stimulus of this pro- 
gram. Support is given to this hope also 
by the fact that the — of pros- 
pecting by means of the Geiger Counter 
have been developed to high efficiency, so 
that suspected outcrops, old mine openings 
or dumps now can be readily and intelli- 
gently investigated. 

This preliminary itinerary already has 
begun and classes have been held in Car- 
son City, Virginia City, Fernley, Gardner- 
ville, Yerington, Hawthorne, and Tonopah. 
Oral expressions have been heard and let- 
ters received attesting to the practical 
value of this activity to the mining welfare 
of the state. It is planned to continue the 
itinerary to include every mining com- 
munity. Classes are offered by local 
schools through the cooperation of the 
department of vocational education. 
School administrators who may not receive 
announcements are invited to secure de- 
tails from the state office. 





PROMPT DELIVERY 


ON EVERY-THING IN LATEST METAL AND 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINE TOOLS AND 


ACCESSORIES. WE SELL NATIONALLY 
KNOWN PRODUCTS ONLY. MOST OF THE 
FOLLOWING ITEMS ARE CARRIED IN 


STOCK. 

LATHES, metal and wood-working, Sebas- 
tian, Sheldon, etc. 

MILLING MACHINES, all types. 

SHAPERS, from 7” up to 24”. 

GRINDERS, all types. 

DRILL PRESSES, RADIAL DRILLS. 

BAND SAWS, vertical, horizontal. 

POWER HACK SAWS. 

PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILLS. 

VISES, CHUCKS, DIVIDING HEADS. 

INGERSOLL RAND PORTABLE 
ROTARY IMPACT TOOLS. 

BENCH & FLOOR TILT ARBOR SAWS, 
all sizes. 

JOINTERS, JIG SAWS, BAND SAWS, 
RADIAL SAWS. 

SANDERS, all types. 

PLANERS, SHAPERS, VISES, wood-working. 

MITRE BOXES, ELECTRIC MOTORS. 

AIR COMPRESSORS, PAINT SPRAYS. 

A. C. WELDING UNITS, ELECTRIC & 
CHAIN HOISTS. 

SHEET METAL CRAFT EQUIPMENT. 

PRESSES, arbor, Hydraulic, etc 

DIESEL POWER GENERATING UNITS 
3% H.P. and up. 

FURNACES, FORGES, gas & electric. 


“BEAVER” portable pipe and bolt threading 
machines. 


Hand Tools & Chests, Steel Lockers, Shelving. 
Write now for complete information on any 
items in which you are interested 
General Machinery & Equipment Co. 
140-44 $ 17th St. Harrisburg, Pa. 











Training Aids Available for 
Automotive Teachers 


An up-to-date list of manuals, booklets, 
and catalogs which should prove valuable 
for teachers of automotive mechanics has 
been compiled by the Automobile Industry 
— Vocational Education Conference on 
Public School Automotive Instruction. 
Most of the material listed may be ob- 
tained by teachers at no cost. Copies of 
this list may be obtained from Edward 
J. Stevens, Conference Secretary, 320 New 
Center Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


NEW BUILDINGS AT DRAKE 
UNIVERSITY 


Formal dedication ceremonies were held 
on April 13th for the recently completed 
Fitch Hall of Pharmacy and Harvey Ing- 
ham Hall of Science on the Drake Uni- 
versity campus at Des Moines, Iowa. 

A gift to the university by the F. W. 
Fitch Company, Des Moines, and Fred 
W. Fitch, chairman of the board, made 
possible the new functionally designed 
Hall of Pharmacy which bears their name. 
The Hall of Science is named after the 
editor emeritus of the Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Tribune, Harvey Ingham, 90, and 
was made possible through a gift of the 
Gardner Cowles Foundation. 

In accepting the buildings for the uni- 
versity, Dr. Henry G. Harmon, president 
of Drake, praised Mr. Fitch and Mr. Ing- 
ham as men “with a keen interest in 
science.” 

The two new Drake buildings were 
erected at a cost of $1,400,000, fully 
equipped. Construction was begun in the 
late summer of 1947. 
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The Wichita Vocational Council shown in weekly meeting 


WICHITA’S VOCATIONAL COUNCIL 


The major objective of the Vocational 
Council of High School East, Wichita, 
Kansas, is to help develop a more effective 
educational program through cooperation 
between school and industry. The coun- 
cil includes representatives from all phases 
of school and industrial life, assisted by an 
Advisory Committee, composed of men 
who operate large businesses, who make 
helpful suggestions on courses of study and 
also employ students in their shops. J. C 
Woodin, Vice-President for Industrial Ed- 
ucation of the A.V.A., guides the activities 
of the Council and promotes harmony 
within the group. The duties of the three 
sponsors, E. L. Meader, H. W. McKim- 
mey, and Don Gooden, are to follow up 
student employment, contact guest speak- 
ers and promote petitions and suggestions 
offered by the Council. 

Ten large departments are represented 
by instructors and students in the Coun- 
cil. The duties of these members include 
keeping notes concerning the activities and 
plans of the organization. The most im- 
portant duty of the student representa- 
tives is to carry the report of the meet- 
ings to the classrooms. This is across-the- 
table shop talk, given in a boy’s language, 
where all listeners have a chance to ask 
questions. 

Speakers from local industries address 
the bi-monthly meetings of the Council. 
This arrangement provides a close contact 
with industry for the students—Leamon 
McDonald, Chairman. 





PERSONALS 














Publications Bargains! 


Readers may be glad to know that 
the price on Research Bulletin No. 
3. “Factors Affecting the Satisfac- 
tions of Home Economics Teach- 
ers,” has been reduced from 75¢ to 
&0¢ per copy, effective June first. 

Now available for free distribu- 
tion until such time as our supply 
is exhausted is the 3l-page pamphlet 
entitled “Commercial Supplement- 
ary Teaching Aids.” This four-part 
publication lists photographs, book- 
lets, charts, displays and films useful 
to teachers in the vocational Indus- 
trial, Agricultural, and Home Eco- 
nomics fields. 
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William R. Taaffe has a advanced to 
associate professor in the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology De ase nt of Indus- 
trial Administration effective September 1. 

Professor Taaffe, who joined the Car- 
negie faculty from the Methods Engineer- 
ing Council (Pittsburgh) last vear, is a 
graduate of the New York University Law 
School and has been assistant personnel 
director for the Manning, Maxwell and 
Moore heavy equipment corporation. 

He is a past president and charter mem- 
ber of the Bridgeport Industrial Training 
Association and a member of the Society 
for the Advancement of Management. 

* * x 

Jno. George Miller, of Playa del Rey, Cali- 
fornia, recently completed an assignment 
in Germany for the U.S. Office of Military 
Government for Germany, Education and 
Cultural Relations Division. Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller plan to resume residence at Playa 
del Rey this summer. 

x * * 

E. E. Ericson, Professor of Industrial Arts, 
Santa Barbara College, University of Cali- 
fornia, is planning a nation wide trip for 
the coming academic year. Professor Eric- 
son will visit personally a large number 
of the institutions offering teacher educa- 
tion programs in industrial arts. as well as 
city school systems and state offices where 
industrial arts supervision is carried out, 
and curriculum planning accomplished. 
Professor Ericson plans his trip between 
September 15th aa Thanksgiving. 

ok 7 aa 

Harry Schmidt, Minnesota State Director 
of Vocational Education, is in Germany 
on a tour of duty for the U. S. Office of 
Military Government for Germany. 

x ok 


M. J. DeBenning, ae State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, is the 
new Chairman of the Distributive Educa- 
tion Committee for work with the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 

* . K 

The Vocational Education Service, At- 
lanta, Georgia, has announced an approxi- 
mate 1948-49 enrollment of 13,000 stu- 
dents. This represents an increase of 2,000 
over last year’s figure. 





A Vv A 
PUBLICATIONS 





Research Bulletin No. 3—"Factors Affect- 
ing the Satisfactions of Home Economics 
Teachers.’ 96 pages, 1948. Price 50 cents. 


Survey Forms for use in making local or 
area studies of graduates and former 
students of industrial, home economics, 
or agricultural education schools or de- 
partments; useful to occupational guid- 
ance, training, and placement programs, 
1940. Pp. 4 ea. Prices: 10 copies, 15 cents; 
100 copies, $1.05; 1,000 copies, $8.25. 


An Enlarged Program of Vocational Edu- 
cation With Special Reference to Larger 
Administrative Units. 1943. Pp. 52. Price, 
40 cents each; 10 or more, 35 cents each, 


Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts. 
1946. Price, 25 cents each; 5 or more, 
20 cents each. 


State Supervision of Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation. |946. Free. 


America’s Vocational Schools. 1945. Pp. 
56. Single copies Free. 

Evaluative Criteria for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture. 1942. (Revised). 
Pp. 75. Prices: 20 cents each; 10 or more 
copies, 15 cents each. 


Manual of Directions for Use with “’Eval- 
uative Criteria for Vocational Educa- 
tion in Agriculture, 1942 Revision.” 
1943. Pp. 15. Prices: | to 9 copies, 10 
cents each; 10 to 99 copies, 9 cents each; 
100 or more copies, 8 cents each. 


Commercial Supplementary Teaching Aids. 
1946. Free, until supply is exhausted. 


THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 

Monthly except July and August. $2.00 sub- 
scription price to colleges, universities, libra- 
ries, business firms, and interested lay persons. 
Free to members of American Vocational 
Assn., Inc. 





Suggested Problems for Research 
Study in Vocational and Indus- 
trial Arts Education (mimeo). 23 
pp. 1949. Price: 25 cents each. 











SERVICE LEAFLETS 
(Free) 


Area Vocational Schools—the Enlarge- 
ment of Opportunities for Vocational 
Education 


AVA—A Service Organization 
AV A—Asgricultural Education Section 
AVA—tTrade and Industrial Education 

AVA—Home Economics Section 

AVA—lIndustrial Arts Section 
AVA—Vocational Guidance Section 


Send orders for publications, American 
Vocational Journal subscriptions, and 
requests for information to: 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Ave. Washington 5, D. C. 


Make all checks payable to the 
American V: , Inc. 








AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
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for the Spring Meeting. 


Left to right are Frank C. Moore, Vice President for 
Industrial Arts; Maude Williamson, Vice President for 
Home Economics; L. M. Sasman, Vice President for 


AVA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS AT SANTA FE 


The 1949 Spring Meeting of the AVA Executive Com- 
mittee was held at Santa Fe, New Mexico, April 11-13. 
Since the majority of the Executive Committee come 
from areas west of the Mississippi River, Sante Fe was 
a logical, as well as a beautiful and interesting site 





Agricultural Education, L. H. Dennis, Executive Secre- 
tary; President E. L. Williams; Charles W. Sylvester, 
Treasurer; J. J. Brown, Vice President for Vocational 
Rehabilitation; J. C. Woodin, Vice President for Indus- 
trial Education; and Julian A. McPhee, Past President. 

The committee regretted the absence of Donovan R. 


Armstrong, Vice President for Business Education, who 
was unable to be present. 





Books and Bulletins 








AGRICULTURE 


Corn and Corn Growing, by Henry A. Wal- 
lace and Earl N. Bressman. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1949. .424 pages, $4.50. 


A fifth edition which offers practical 
suggestions for immediate use on the farm, 
and scientific information for long-range 
planning, this text also stresses breeding 
and growing corn as well as increased uses 
for corn and its products. 


Farm Work Simplification, by Lawrence 
M. Vaughan and Lowell S. Hardin. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y., 1949. 145 pages, 
$2.80. 


The first part of this book discusses the 
place of work simplification in farming, 
and the second part describes ways to or- 
ganize and conduct a study, and suggests 
techniques for use in analysis, case studies, 
and teaching. 


GENERAL 


The Epic of American Industry, by James 
Blaine Walker. Harper & Brothers, 51 
East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1949. 
512 pages, $5.00. 


In this story of American business, the 
growth of industry, commerce, communica- 
tion and business as a natural outcome of 
the tradition of political freedom is de- 
scribed. Starting with the first settlements 
of Jamestown and Plymouth, the history is 
climaxed in the industrial production rec- 
ord of World War II. 
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Gateway to Citizenship, by Carl B. Hyatt, 
Director, Attorney General’s Citizenship 
Program, U. S. Department of Justice. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., 1948. 75 cents. 


This revised edition of a manual of prin- 
ciples and procedures in the naturalization 
of new American citizens is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Liability in Public Recreation, by D. B. 
Dyer and J. G. Lichtig. C. C. Nelson 
Publishing Company, Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, 1949. 128 pages, $3.00. 


This handbook presents an explanation 
of all laws which apply specifically to pub- 
lic recreation. In order to present typical 
examples of application of the laws, all 
relevant court cases are briefed. 


Shorthand in One Week, by Meyer E. Zin- 
man, 215 West 91st Street, New York 24, 
N. Y., 1949. 21 pages, $1.50. 


This paper-covered volume contains ma- 
terial for self-instruction of a new system 
of shorthand which is based on longhand 
characters. 


GUIDANCE 


If You Want A Job, Act Now, by Helen 
M. Woodward, P. O. Box 2066, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa., 1949. 75 cents. 


An outline of the job seeking problem, 
this book includes suggestions on how to 
find openings, and general information 


which should be helpful to all who are 
concerned with job-getting. 


Offerings in Guidance Work in Colleges 
and Universities, Summer, 1949, by Clif- 
ford P. Froehlich. Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., 1949. 46 pages. 

This fifth annual directory of colleges 
and universities offering courses in guid- 
ance work has been issued in cooperation 
by the Division of Higher Education and 
the Division of Vocational Education, 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 


Young Christians at Work, by T. Otto 
Nall and Bert H. Davis. Association 
Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y., 1949. 116 pages, $1.75. 

This book presents a series of true 
stories about fifteen representative young 
people at work. 


Wanted: 30,000 Instructors for Commu- 
nity Colleges, prepared by the Confer- 
ence Committee on the Preparation of 
Instructors for Junior Colleges and 
Technical Institutes for the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education. 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1949. 52 pages, $1.00. 
This bulletin advertises one of the most 

urgent needs in American education today 
—the need for tens of thousands of new, 
well-prepared instructors for community 
colleges in the next ten years. It focuses 
on the three most crucial aspects of that 
need—the minimum number needed, the 
short time for preparing that number, and 
certain qualities essential in teachers for 
this vastly expanding field. 


Making Conference Programs Work, by 
M. F. Stigers. McGraw-Hill! Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., 1949. 256 pages, $3.50. 

Scores of authentic reports of actual con- 
ferences help make this book a valuable 
guide on conference leadership and use of 
conference programs. 
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Personnel Selection, by Robert L. Thorn- 
dike. John Wiley & Sons, .— 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
1949. 358 pages, $4.00. 


The first eight chapters of this book 
deal with the technical problems involved 
in developing a personnel testing program 
and in appraising its effectiveness. The 
last three deal with the administrative 
problems of maintaining an _ efficient, 
smooth-running program with good public 
acceptance. It has been prepared for the 
use of students who are interested in the 
theory behind testing methods and execu- 
tives in industry who are interested in 
getting the best man for each job. 


How Well Are Indian Children Educated? 
by Shailer Peterson. United States De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, Washington, D. C.. 1948. 
182 pages, $1.00. 


This monograph summarizes the results 
of a three-year program testing the 
achievement of Indian children in federal, 
public and mission schools. Copies may 
be obtained from Haskell Institute, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 


How Sane Are You? 7 
The E —— Press, 1 Spruce St., New 
York 7 , 1949. 141 pages, $3.00. 


A peste treatment of psychology 
and mental illness designed to provide in- 
formation about mental illness for those 
who have not had lengthy preparation in 
psychology and who wish a simple, prac- 
tical grasp of fundamentals. 


Arthur Myers. 


Adolescent Character and Personality, by 
Robert J. Havighurst and Hilda Taba. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc.. 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 1949. 315 
pages, $4.00. 


This is a preliminary report growing out 
of studies made on all youths in “Prairie 
City” (the fictitious name of a real mid- 
western town) who were 16 years old in 
1942. It should interest all who seek a 
scientific approach to the problem of the 
development of moral character. 


Elmstown’s Youth, by A. B. Hollingshead. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1949. 480 
pages, $5.00. 


This volume is an analysis of the way 
the social system of a Middle Western 
Corn Belt community (Elmstown, Home 
State, U. S. A.) organizes and controls the 
social behavior of high-school-aged adoles- 
cents. Although it is basically a scientific 
report, the writing is directed to the gen- 
eral reader. 


Employment Outlook in Electric Light and 
Power Occupations, by Richard H. Lewis. 
Bulletin No. 944, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics. U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D. C., 1949. 49 pages, 25 
cents. 


This is one of a series of occupational 
studies prepared in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ Occupational Outlook Service 
for use in vocational counseling of vet- 
erans, young people in schols, and others 
considering the choice of an occupation. 


A Primer of Life Adjustment Education, 
y Dr. J. Dan Hull. American Techni- 
cal Society, Drexel Avenue at 58ih St.. 
Chicago 37, Illinois, 1949. 30 pages, 45 
cents; School Price, in quantities up to 
25, 36 cents; in quantities of 25 or more, 
32 cents. 


This bulletin has been prepared as an aid 
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for school workers and laymen who are 
concerned with the construction of effec- 
tive educational programs. It contains 
a foreword by Benjamin C. Willis, Chair- 
man, Commission on Life Adjustment Ed- 
ucation for Youth. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Costume and You, by Carolyn G. Bradley 
and F. Meredith Dietz. International 
Textbook Company, Scranton 9, Pa., 
1949. 150 pages, $2.00. 


Personal adjustment to a variety of en- 
vironments and conditions is the chief pur- 
pose of this course, which presents a unit 
plan in costume and personality develop- 
ment on the high school level. “Do” and 
“don’t” illustrations simplify instruction 
and stimulate interest. 


A Recipe Primer, by Henrietta Fleck. D. 
C. Heath & Company, Boston,’ Massa- 
chusetts, 1949. 120 pages, $2.00. 


In addition to recipes, this book contains 
many illustrations, tables of information. 
definitions of cooking terms, explanations 
of techniques, and variations in preparation 
and arrangements. 


Meet the Plastics, by Clark N. Robinson. 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave.., 
New York, N. Y., 1949. 172 pages, $3.75. 
Illustrated. 


This book has been prepared as a guide 
for consumers, who should understand the 
plastics if they are to buy and use them 
intelligently. It also provides, for those 
who are working with plastics or planning 
such a career, a means of seeing areas of 
specialization in relation to the industry as 
a whole. 


Family Housing, by Deane G. Carter and 
Keith H. Hincheliff. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y., 1949. 265 pages, $4.00. 


Concerned with housing and house plan- 
ning as they relate to family living, here 
is a textbook for college students and a 
reference for home economists, teachers. 
and all persons who have a personal or 
professional interest in housing the family. 
Its purpose is to develop an understanding 
and an awareness of housing problems and 
to provide the information needed for their 
solution. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Lettering, published by the Higgins Ink 
Company, Inc., 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn 
15, N. Y., 1949. Illustrated. $1.00. 


With layouts by Jeannette Osborn of 
the New York Design Group, this book 
presents an historically accurate descrip- 
tion of the origin and growth of writing 
and includes a complete description of 
lettering with brush and pen. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Bricklaying, prepared with the cooperation 
of the Structural Clay Products Insti- 


tute, by Delmar Publishers, Orange 
Street, Albany 7, New York, 1949. 216 
pages. Plastic bound, $2.75; Cloth 


bound, $3.75. 


This course supplements the practical 
work performed by the apprentice on the 
job. Each instructional unit includes 
Shop Practice, intended to develop manip- 
ulative skills and Related Technical In- 
formation, to develop the “Why-to-do” 
background for these skills. 





Aircraft Maintenance and Repair, by the 
Technical Development Staff of North- 
rop Aeronautical Institute; Charles Ed- 
ward Chapel, Chief Editor. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y., 1949. 444 pages, 
$6.00. Illustrated. 


This is one in a series of textbooks on 
the construction, inspection, operation, 
maintenance, overhaul, and repair of air- 
craft and aircraft engines. Each book is 
complete within itself. Aircraft Mainte- 
nance supplies the information which is 
essential to the success of an aircraft me- 
chanic. Each topic is illustrated with line 
drawings and photographs. 


Encyclopedia of World Timbers, by F. H 
Titmuss. Philosophical Library, 15 East 
40th Street, New York 16, N. Y., 1949 
156 pages, $4.75. 


This volume has been designed to serve 
as a connecting link between the labora- 
tory worker and the man in the work sho; 
as well as for the purpose of serving as : 
handy reference book for all whose work 
necessitates a real understanding of timber 


Cast Metals Handbook. Published by 
American Foundrymen’s Association, 222 
West Adams St., Chicago 6, Illinois, 1949 
$6.00. 


Compiled especially for engineers and 
designers of metal parts, this third revised 
edition brings existing information on cast 
metals up to date. It has been prepared 
specifically to enable the user of cast 
metals to select the material best suited for 
his purpose. 


Simplified Stair Layout, by J. Douglas 
Wilson and 8. O. Werner. Delmar Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Albany 1, New York, 1949 
57 pages, $1.50. 


This volume contains all the related 
technical information needed to lay ou 
and frame stair horses and well holes fo 
straight and platform stairs. 


Carpentry Mathematics, by J. Douglas 
Wilson and Clell M. Rogers. MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y., 1949. 235 pages, 
$2.20. Illustrated. 


This new second edition brings all mate- 
rial up to date, and provides carpentry 
students in high school and apprentic: 
courses with quick working knowledge oi 
the mathematics needed for all phases of 
carpentry. 


AUDIO-VISUAL NOTES 


Purchase of the controlling interest in 
the Ideal Pictures Corporation by Esquir 
Inc., publishers of the national magazines 
Coronet, Esquire, and Apparel Arts, and 
producers of Coronet Films, has been an- 
nounced by David A. Smart, Chairman 
of the Board. Mr. Smart explained that 
Ideal Pictures will continue to operat 
with major emphasis on the distribution 
of non-theatrical films of all types. This 
will include service to churches, schoo! 
clubs, industrial organizations, individuals 
ete. 

o 2 


Occupancy of new and larger quarters 
has been announced by Natco, manufa 
turers and distributors of Natco 16m: 
sound film projectors. The companys 
new home, at 4401 W. North Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., is completely equipped with 
specially designed tools and machine 
representing the newest and soundest pri 
ciples of projector manufacturing whi 
have been developed in years of researc 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


APPLICATION FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


for the 


AVA CONVENTION at ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


DECEMBER 6 - DECEMBER 10, 1949 


> OTE: Single rooms are limited in number. Please arrange to occupy twin-bedded rooms if possible. 





HEADQUARTERS HOTELS: 


For State Directors, City Directors, AVA Executive Committee and Agri- 
HOUSING SECRETARY cultural Education—Hotel Traymore 
16C 1 Pi For Home Economics Education—Hotel Dennis 
entra 1er For Industrial, Industrial Arts, Distributive Education, Office Training, 
. ‘ Vocational Guidance, and Vocational Rehabilitation—Hotel Chalfonte- 
Atlantic City, N. J. Haddon Hall 











Please reserve the following accommodations: 


First Choice Fourth Choice 

EE ids tenccderconvhevaceaesidnsebes SEE 044254054 pur nen Hhkeaeeeayacdeveen 
Second Choice Fifth Choice 

EE ibihdis ws penawenunas irianeisenns SE. 4:8 000 cad oN eewdnseaueebeusceente 
Third Choice Sixth Choice 

EE Kit sews oviuwiiveseeaneewes aaa ater cceviuaneccenentesnetsaenbees 
itoned Room(s) and Parlor for......person(s) Rate $........ 
vane Combination (2 rooms with one bath) for......person(s) Rate $......to$...... per room 
er Room(s) without bath for...................person(s) Rate $...... to ...... per room 
signa Room(s) with bath for......................persom(s) Rate $......to...... per room 

A.M. 

Arriving Atlantic City (date) .................00008: eee Cee cincncccssoccionn 
IID 5 5s cd dwcedacewdnsons ec ncdieweseseedeterasasehasevderensewens 
De Ol NED HE i cava ccticcesvenvecensinicseceaia OF: cv nccctevediccdaseasdsesevenenasas 
NE Eee TT eer ere ee ee ee Teer ror TT Tee Te ee eT 
I 66 6cak csetesccwsestencecede neni dnennesenenesevemesdasaborkeagaadesasetes 
EE MR. dn ecsccedvadswesd et ddvGnedadade ancdee i ednRketan st geutebsbesseanedeneanceavibe 
GO Seehicindactwcrdeteewsiweneesvededs eer ere rer rs DOME i necctosnvneenessaetdéea 


NOTE: You will receive confirmation direct from the hotel accepting the reservation when made. 
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News from Industry 





Porter-Cable’s New Shop Kit 


A portable tool-kit line that ends the cost of 
buying separate tools to do different jobs has been 
announced by the PORTER-CABLE MACHINE COM- 
PANY, Syracuse 8, N. Y. The new line includes a 
Home Kit, a Shop Kit, and a Painter's Kit. 

Each kit is built premee Porter-Cable’s Model D-6 
Guild Combo-Tool. The design of this tool makes 
it possible by means of attachments to have many 
types of power tools from the same basic unit. 
Specially developed accessories equip the Guild 
Combo-Tool to fill the specialized needs of its par- 
ticular kit. 





Logan 11-inch Lathe 


The new Logan 11” Lathes are now in production 
at LOGAN ENGINEERING COMPANY, 4901 W. 
Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. The new lathe 
offers a combination of increased capacity, im- 
proved construction, and attractively moderate 
price. 

With 1” collet capacity for draw-in collets and 
center distances of 24” and 36”, the new lathes have 
definitely greater capacity than previous Logan 
models. Overall construction is also considerably 
heavier. At the same time, the new 11” lathes incor- 


porate all the advanced design features which have 


made Logan 9” and 10” lathes successful machines 
of industry, shops, and schools. With a heavier 
headstock, for example, they combine the Logan 
preloaded ball bearing spindle mounting which as- 


sures sustained accuracy at all spindle speeds 


from 45 to 1500 rpm_ without bearing adjustment. 


Total spindle runout is held to within .0005” twelve 


inches from the bearing. The two V-ways and 


two flat ways of the heavier, more rugged bed are 
precision ground to a tolerance of .0005” along the 
lineal capacity of the lathe. Self-lubricating bronze 
bearings protect against wear at points where 


bearings are not ordinarily used. 
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Tapetone Sound Recorder 


Tapetone’’ Magnetic Tape Sound Recorders, 
previously available only in kit form, may now be 
obtained factory assembled, complete and ready 
to operate, and mounted in a convenient leather- 
ette carrying case, according to TAPETONE MANU- 
FACTURING CORPORATION, 202 Tillary Street, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. This permits ‘“‘Tapetone’’ to 
reach the large new group of recording enthusiasts 
who have neither the time nor the patience for 
wiring diagrams and soldering irons. However, 
the kits still remain available to those who wish 
to build their own sets. 

“Tapetone”’’ records with high fidelity equal to 
that of the finest radio console everything from 
your own voice via the crystal microphone to full 
radio programs either half-hour or a full hour in 
length—all on the same reel of tape. There is also 
a built-in turntable to record from regular phono- 
graph discs to the tape. Play-back from the tape 
is through a high-quality 8” speaker. 





— 4 


Reading Rate Controller 


A new precision instrument for reading rate im- 
provement was recently announced by the THREE 
DIMENSION COMPANY, 4555 West Addison Street, 
Chicago 41, Illinois. In extensive clinical, school 
and military programs the Reloading Rate Con- 
troller has effected improvements in speed rang- 
ing from 30% to 300%. 

The basic device was originally designed by Dr. 
Guy T. Buswell, Professor of Education and 
Psychology of the University of Chicago. It is 
effective not only for increasing reading rates, but 
also for improving reading habits and for the de- 
velopment of flexibility of reading rates for vary- 
ing purposes. It can be used to train children and 
adults of every level to read faster and more in- 
telligently by forcing the elimination of such habits 
as sub-vocalization, regression and non-attention. 
The Reading Rate Controller stimulates the stu- 
dent to concentrate as he reads ahead of his for- 
mer rate. 

Although comparatively new, the Controller pro- 
gram is being adopted by hundreds of elementary 
and secondary schools, universities, clinics and 
training centers of the United States Air Force, 
Army and Navy. 

A bulletin describing the Reading Rate Con- 
troller and giving case histories and the names of 
prominent users will be sent by the manufacturer 
on request. 
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As a service to our readers we present 
news of equipment, gadgets, catalogs 
and materials of interest to vocational 
educators. 














A new 7” Bench Shaper for toolroom and indus 
trial use has been announced by the SOUTH BEND 
LATHE WORKS, South Bend, Indiana. 

Main castings for the shaper are made of clos¢ 
grained semi-steel. The ram and table slides ar 
milled and hand-seraped for precision fit and ar 


provided with adjustable gibs. The bull gear shaf 
and countershaft revolve in Ojilite bearings. A 
gears are machine cut from steel or gear fiber f 
smooth, quiet operation. Backlash is held to 
minimum by fitting parts to extremely close tol 
erances, 

The work table is 5 7/16” x 5” x 6” deep. It 
slotted on top and sides and has holes for attacl 
ing the vise and special work clamps in various yx 
sitions. The table is equipped with an adjustab! 
outboard support to the base. Reversible pows 
cross-feeds for the table range from .002” to .O1¢ 
per ram stroke. A graduated plate indicates tl 
feed. Horizontal table travel is 9%”, verti 
travel is 5”, and maximum distance from table +t 
ram is 54%”. The vise has a graduated base a1 
swivels to any angle. Vise jaws are 4” wide, 1 
deep and open to 4”. 

1/3 h.p., 1725 r.p.m. motor is required fi 
power and is mounted on a cradle attached to tl 
back of the shaper. For further informatior 
specifications, and prices write to the South Ber 
Lathe Works, 176 East Madison Street, South Ber 
22, Indiana. 

Recently, the rights of eight of the films pri 
duced by Teaching Films, Inc., were acquired b 
CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS of Des Moin: 
lowa. 

These films were well received by educato 
throughout the country during the short period « 
time they were offered to the schools. Subje 
fields covered are social studies, music and atl 
leties. Titles are: “Fundamentals of Bowling 
“Behind the Scenes at the Airport,’’ ““Rhythm Is 
Everywhere,” “Animals of the Farm,”’ “Commu 
cations and Our Town,’ ‘It’s Your Library 

French for Beginners,”’ ‘“‘Musical Instruments 
The Strings.” 

Present owners of prints of these subjects « 
now be assured of keeping their films in rep 
since the Mahnke organization can furnish 
placement footage. 

‘his group of titles is to be known as Clas 
room Teaching Films, and will be distribut: 
through the same dealer organization now har 
dling the other Mahnke productions, YOUR LIF! 
WORK occupational information films. This ser 
now covers 34 vocations in addition to ‘Find 
Your Life Work” and “Counseling—Its Tools ar 
Techniques.’ 
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All Aboar d The A.V.A. Special Convention Train 





























via New York City 


To the A.V.A. Convention in 


ATLANTIC CITY 


DECEMBER 6th to DECEMBER 10th 


It’s not too early to make plans NOW! 


LET'S GET TOGETHER ... 
MEET OLD FRIENDS... 
MAKE NEW FRIENDS .. . 
EXCHANGE IDEAS .. . 


3, DAYS IN NEW YORK 
GHY .. 


TICKETS TO BROADWAY'S 
SMASH HIT SHOWS... 


COPACABANA — DINNER, 
DANCING, SHOWS .. . 


RADIO CITY MUSIC 
MALL .. « 


TELEVISION & RADIO NET- 
WORK BROADCASTS ... 


OBSERVE THREE VOCA- 
TIONAL SCHOOLS IN NEW 
YORK CITY... 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING IN NEW YORK 
CITY'S FINEST STORES... 





Please send detailed folder 
describing the interesting 
Convention Special Tour 


Name .... 


SOE s08 


City ... 


Address all inquiries to: 


N. SIDNEY NYHUS 


Manager 
Convention Special Train 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL AGENCY 


(Not a Government Agency) 


807 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W. WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


STERLING 5420 





When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal 


























He started retiring today! 


e--and it feels good! 


It’s going to take time, but the point is 
.. . he’s taken that all-important first step 
... he’s found a way to make saving a sure, 
automatic proposition .. . 


He’s buying Savings Bonds, the safest. in- 
vesiment there is, through the Payroll Savings 


Plan! 


This makes saving an absolute certainty! 
You don’t handle the money to be invested 
... there’s no chance for it to slip through 
your fingers and .. . U. S. Savings Bonds 


pay you 4 dollars for every 3 invested, in 
ten years! 


Think it over! We believe you’ll agree that 
bonds are the smartest, surest way there is 
to save. 


Then—sign up for the Payroll Savings 
Plan yourself, today! Regardless of your 
age, there’s no better time to start retiring 
than right now! 


P. S. If you are not eligible for the Payroll 
Savings Plan, sign up for the Bond-A-Month 
Plan at your bank. 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U.S. Savings bonds 


9 Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 




















